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YES, these symbols represent a half century of successful livestock marketina. 


They represent a market which has constantly grown larger and stronger be- 
cause it has been steadily supplied with all grades of livestock and has at- 
tracted buyers from all sections of the United States, offering keen competition 


and wide outlet. 


The DENVER MARKET will serve you in the future as it has in the past if you 
will continue to supply it with all kinds of livestock, thereby setting strong, 


competitive prices and preserving your future prosperity. 


COMPETITION IS A HEALTHY CONDITION— 
IT IS FREQUENTLY LACKING IN COUNTRY BUYING— 
IT IS ALWAYS PLENTIFUL WHEN YOU 
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my FINER HOCKS 


with the Convenient 
5-Lb. Blockette of 
MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals for Sheep 






@ Most every day, more and more 
sheepmen from all over the range coun- 
try are telling us that MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals for Sheep pay rich returns in 
the form of bigger, better flocks. And 
they praise the work-saving features of 
MoorMan’s Sheep Minerals in Block 
and Blockette form. 





In wintertime, Mr. Heeney supplies ALL his flock’s mineral needs with the 


Here's the report of Paul R. Heeney work-saving 5-pound MoorMan’s Sheep Mineral Blockettes—speaks highly of the 
of Heeney, Colorado—exactly as he ne 
wrote it: 

“I am a strong believer in feeding MoorMan’‘s “My ewe losses have been cut considerable, 
Range Minerals to sheep. I feed the powder and their teeth last better so we get a couple 
during the winter months and the Blockettes years’ more lamb crops from them. 


on the range in the summertime. “By feeding the bucks minerals besides the 


“I lamb out about 2,400 ewes, and it certainly ewes, we have found that we get a more even 
helps in saving our twin lambs. Our losses are lamb crop which is a great help. 
very few. 


“The ewes in the enclosed pictures have been 


on range pasture. You can readily see they 
strong and healthy—they mature faster. are in good flesh, and very healthy.” 


“The lambs are of uniform size, and are 
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MOORMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
%, | Department D-132 | 
0 |p Quincy, Illinois 
| Without obligation to me, please rush complete 
MINERAL FEEDS | information about your work-saving, profit-making | 
! 


Mineral and Blockettes for sheep. 
MOORMAN MFG. CO. 


MoorMan‘s Sheep Mineral Dept. D-132, 
Also available in 50-lb. blocks 





Name 





Quincy, Illinois Address or R.F.D. City..... 

















' County State ...... 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Wyoming Sheep Outfit 


4600 ewes, ages 2 to 5; lamb in May. 





Winter grazing rights for 5400, ranch 





adjoining; spring, summer, and fall 
ranges owned in fee, with supple- 
mental grazing rights. 


Address: 


A. CALDER MACKAY 


728 Pacific Mutual Bldg. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





















1.065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL¢€ 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 














SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years experience. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 


You will receive full U.S. ceil- 


THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


i California 
ng prices less only actual Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
marketing costs. Utah 

75% advance available at Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
3%. Write for marketing agree- Idaho 
ment and ship to nearest Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
warehouse. Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 


dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 


Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregos 























REMEMBER THE DATES: AUGUST 22 AND 23, 1944 
AND THE PLACE: NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
FOR THE 29TH ANNUAL NATIONAL RAM SALE 








| America "5 Leading Rrand of Animal Liologics and Suyajalies 


UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
to Boost Your 
Production 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 














Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Staten Madea 


Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes, 
Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


* VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE MEAT SUPPLY OF AMERICA 


will bring it. 
























“Old Stuff” 


Since 1935 there has been hanging in th: 
office of the National Wool Growers As 
sociation a print of an engraving carrying 
the legend: “To the Gentry, Farmers, 
Graziers, Dealers, Tradesmen, etc., of 
Lincolnshire, This Engraving of Boston, 
May Sheep-Fair is most humbly dedicated 
by their very obedient servant, Georg: 
Northouse. Reproduced by Draper Top 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts.” As much 
as possible of that print—we are sorry we 
could not get in the Red Cow Inn—is repro- 
duced on our cover this month. 


The Draper Top Company tell us that the 
May Sheep Fair has been held annually in 
Boston, England, since the twelfth century; 
that in 1869 Boston became the great 
“Staple Town” of the wool trade in England 
and the arms of the city were given a crest 
of a lamb and a wool sack in recognition of 
the importance of wool to the town. Further 
they say: 


“Early in the 17th century when a large 
part of the population of Old Boston sailed 
to the New World to found Boston in Mass- 
achusetts, they carried with them the herit- 
age of wool. Largely because of this, thei: 
descendants made Boston, Massachusetts, 
the wool center of the United States, a po- 
sition which it still maintains. 


“The tower in the background is the “Old 
Stump,” the spire of Boston’s Church, the 
highest Gothic tower in England. The 
foundations of this church were laid on 
fleece in 1309, the wool serving to bind the 
sand and clay. Until the Puritan exodus, 
a fire was lighted nightly in the belfry to 
guide marines at sea. 


“In 1933 the “Old Stump” was restored 
with money contributed by the citizens of 
Boston, Massachusetts, and in appreciation 
of the gift an electric beacon was installed 
where the old fires used to burn.” 


The original engraving, “Boston, May- 
Sheep Fair,” is owned by the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Cutting Chute 


Old Copy National Wool 
Grower Wanted 


The Agricultural Library of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin, 
is anxious to obtain a copy of the November, 
1937, issue of the National Wool Grower for 
its files. The University of Wisconsin is 
keeping a complete set of the National Wool 
Grower and will appreciate it very much if 
anyone having a copy of that number will 
send it to them. 


Junior Market Lamb Show 


The sixth annual Chicago Junior Market 
Lamb Show and sale will be held at the 
Chicago Stockyards on Friday, June 16, 
1944, Sixty cash prizes totaling $250.00 
are offered by the Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Company, operators of the Chicago 
market, and sponsors of this event. Addi- 
tional cash awards are offered by the 
American Hampshire Sheep Association, 
the American Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion, and by the National Suffolk Sheep As- 
sociation, for lambs representing these three 
breeds. 
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Meat for American War Prisoners 


During the past year 13,884,540 pounds 
of meat and meat products were shipped, 
through the American Red Cross, to Ameri- 
can and United Nations prisoners of war. 
These meat items were included in the 
7,405,088 prisoner-of-war food parcels 
packed by Red Cross volunteers which were 
delivered through the International Red 
Cross Committee to prisoner-of-war camps 
in Axis nations and in the Far East. In- 
cluded in the standard food parcels were 12 
ounces each of pork luncheon meat and 
corned beef, and 6 ounces of liver paste. 
Each parcel shipped to the Far East includ- 
ed an additional 12-ounce can of pork 
luncheon meat. 


Range Management Service 


The livestock and wool commission firm 
of Merrion and Wilkins of Denver, Colorado, 
is offering a ranch management service to 
non-resident owners, banks, trust and in- 
surance companies. The service includes the 
making of analysis of ranch properties with 
a view to more efficient operation by the 
owners and also outright management of 
ranches. 


Distribution of Anti-Freeze 


Based on experiences of the past winter 
when miners in the Rockies and essential 
war workers in other extremely cold war 
areas were unable to obtain anti-freeze to 
protect their cars, the War Production 
Board has established anti-freeze distribu- 
tion control which will give its Chemicals 
Bureau power to direct the flow of alcohol 
and anti-freeze into various sections of the 
country. 


Miss Wardlaw Marries 


Miss Frances Rachel Wardlaw, charming 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Wardlaw of 
Del Rio, Texas, was married in a candle- 
light ceremony on March 18 to Lieutenant 
James Lloyd Carter, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Carter of Spofford, Texas. The new 
Mrs. Carter has attended many conventions 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
with her father and has a wide acquaint- 
ance among members of the sheep industry. 


Prominent Cattleman Dies 


Charles E. Collins, cattleman, banker, 
business man and legislative leader, died in 
a Denver hospital on March 29. Death was 
due to pneumonia complicated with a heart 
attack. Mr. Collins, a resident of Kit Car- 
son, Colorado, would have been 75 years old 
next July. 


50 Years in Wool Trade 


A distinct contribution has been made to 
the story of pioneer days in western wool 
buying by Marcus Harris of the Harris 
Wool and Fur Company, in a recent publica- 
tion entitled, “50 Years in Wool Trading as 
Remembered and Dictated by Marcus Har- 
ris.’ Dedicated to “my friends the Wool 
Growers,” the 25-page booklet will give 
every one interested in the wool industry a 
delightful half hour of reading. 
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Lone rer CUBES HELP 
MY EWES GIVE 
PLENTY OF MILK! 


Concentrated Spring Range* and other Vita- 
min Sources in Ful-O-Pep Promote Heavy Wool 
Clip and Abundant Milk for Lambs. 





22 
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BUILDING HEAVY WOOL CLIP and providing abundant milk 
for nursing lambs is a job of feeding. Range alone often 
fails to build up ewes for the job of producing wool and 
milk. Even ordinary range supplements may be lacking 
in necessary vitamins and minerals. That’s why Ful-O- 
Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with Nature’s 
Richest Vitamin Combination—a Vitamin Boost de- 
rived from fresh, tender cereal grasses, along with other 
vitamin-rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES 
offer an appetizing variety of car- 
bohydrate sources to help promote 
body heat and energy and thus help 
build heavy, dense fleeces. And 
essential vitamins, minerals and 
proteins contribute to a heavy wool 
clip and abundant milk flow. For 
more details see your Ful-O-Pep 
dealer or write 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, 


Incorporated 





WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Summer and Melcher Streets 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 


Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 
T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Fred T. Earwood, Sonora, Texas 
H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 


Honorary Vice President 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary-Treasurer 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 


Ramon C. Aso, Phoenix, Arizona 
J. L. Sawyer, Oakdale, California 
J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colorado 
H. B. Soulen, Weiser, Idaho 
H,. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana 
A. E. Bowman, Montello, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Walter A. Holt, Pendleton, Oregon 
John Widdoss, St. Onge 

South Dakota 
Vestel Askew, Ft, Stockton, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 
A. E. Lawson, Yakima, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 
James L. Sawyer, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
1002 Midland Savings Building, Denver 
J. S. Hofmann, President 

A. L. Linger, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
316 Noble Building, Boise 

T. H. Gooding, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Helena 

Sylvan J. Pauly, President 

G. Curtis Hughes, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
404 Henderson Bldg., Elko, Nevada 
Gordon Griswold, President 

Mrs, Martha R. Bruce 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Pendleton 

Mac Hoke, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Ft. Stockton 

Marsh Lea, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
Miller Building, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E, Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

John Widdoss, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

John A. Reed, President 

J. B, Wilson, Secretary 
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C.C.C. HEARINGS ON 1944 WOOL HANDLERS’ AGREEMENT 
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Affairs in Washington 


MARCH, a month of hearings, has kept representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Association in Washington 
on the rush. The Special House Subcommittee appointed 
to make a study of the wool situation under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman Granger of Utah started its hearings 
on March 10 (reported elsewhere in this issue). During 
the latter half of the month the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate began its hearings on the extension of 
the life of the Office of Price Administration. Also on March 
14 and 15, the Commodity Credit Corporation held a con- 
ference on the 1944 wool handler’s agreement (reported in 
some detail in this issue). At all of these hearings the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association has been represented. 

Congressman Granger of Utah, chairman of the Special 
House Committee studying the wool situation, is doing very 
commendable work for the wool growing industry. He has 
called before his committee all agencies that have anything 
to do with wool and through their testimonies is building up 
and making available for Congressional review the most 
complete picture of the entire wool industry that we have 
ever had. 

Congressmen William S. Hill of Colorado and Ross Riz- 
ley of Oklahoma, members of the committee, have been very 
faithful attenders at all meetings and have contributed much. 
Congressmen Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming and O. C. Fish- 
er of Texas, although not members of the committee, have 


also taken great interest in the hearings and given them their 
support. 


0. P. A. Extension 


ON March 31, 1944, the Banking and Currency Committee 

of the Senate adjourned its hearings on the extension of 
the life of the Office of Price Administration until April 12, 
when Congress will reconvene following its Easter recess. 
There has been such a large number of requests for appear- 
ances from members of various industries that it is expected 
that three or four more days will be required before the hear- 
ings can be completed. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee expects to begin its hearings on the same subject 
on April 12 and they will probably last until May 9. 

The importance of and interest in these hearings are 
shown by the number of testimonies by heads of all Govern- 
ment agencies, including Secretary of War Stimson, who 
have already appeared before the Senate Committee. 

Space will not permit a review of the material presented. 

While most of the time had been given to these Govern- 
ment agencies, commencing Tuesday, March 28, livestock 
and agricultural organizations were permitted to testify for a 
very limited time. Representatives of the livestock organ- 
izations appeared on the 28th, and farm organizations pre- 
sented their testimony on the 29th and 30th. All of these or- 
ganizations felt that there was a definite need for price con- 
trol. Their main objection was to the manner in which the 
O.P.A. had carried out, or failed to carry out, the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of Congress. A summary of the testimony present- 
ed by your Secretary and Mr. M. A. Smith of Salt Lake City 
will appear in the May issue of the Wool Grower along with 
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a review of recommendations that are to be made by live- 
stock representatives at the hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee opening on April 12. 


Appropriation For Enforcement 
Of W.P.L.Act 


WW OOLGROWERS are also indebted to Senators O’Ma- 

honey of Wyoming and Hayden of Arizona for having 
$172,410 earmarked for the enforcement of the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act in the appropriation for the Federal Trade 
Commission during the fiscal year 1944-1945. Last year, for 
the first time, Congress made an appropriation for the en- 
forcement of this act and earmarked it so that it had to be 
used for that particular purpose. This year the house passed 
the Federal Trade Commission’s appropriation but failed to 
earmark any part of it for the enforcement of the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. This matter was called to Senator 
O’Mahoney’s attention by Mr. J. B. Wilson, and when the 
appropriation bill covering executive and independent offices 
came up in the Senate, Senator Hayden, at Senator O’Ma- 
money’s request, proposed an amendment earmarking not 
less than $172,410 for the enforcement of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act. The amendment was agreed to by the Senate 


and the record was corrected to show that this was what 
was intended. 


Trucks - Parts -Repairs 


MEETING with Mr. Hicks of the Office of Defense Trans- 

portation on March 18, 1944, revealed that the outlook 
for new equipment is not bright. Out of an allotment of 
7,500 heavy duty trucks for the fourth quarter of 1943, fewer 
than 200 were received and none of these went into com- 
mercial channels. The delivery schedule for the first quar- 
ter of 1944 is on time only because partially fabricated trucks 
due in the last quarter of 1943 have been completed. Lack 
of facilities for the manufacture of the trucks and the in- 
ability to secure certain parts are the bottlenecks. For ex- 
ample, up until recently the Army has been taking all of the 
axles manufactured. As a result delivery on many trucks 
was held up because no axles were available. 


The allocation of new equipment and parts for civilians 
is now ten per cent of the output, and the civilian branch is 
receiving this amount, which is much better than the old 
plan of permitting the civilians to to have what was left after 
other programs were completed. ; 


There seems to be little chance of getting light trucks 
and pickups. There won’t be any available, in fact, until 
factories have completed the requirements for the armed 


forces. Then, there will be some chance but, from present 
indications, it will be slight. 


More trucks are now moving into commercial channels 
than for some time past, and the parts and repair situation 
is improving but it is still difficult. 
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The important thing for those who are in very great 
need of equipment to do is to make application through the 
regular channels provided by the O.D.T. and grant author- 
ization to change the make desired if necessary. It takes six 
weeks to change applications, so if you allow a substitute and 
so state, considerable time and effort will be saved. 

As fast as Army requirements are completed, factories 
are changing over to civilian needs. This is slow at the pres- 
ent time, but some of the programs are being completed. The 
overall picture is not very bright. 


Ammunition 


(CONGRESSMAN Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming called a 

conference on March 17 on the matter of ammunition for 
predatory animal control. Attending the meeting were W. 
P. Blanchet and L. W. Lipscomb of the Government Division 
of the War Production Board; J. B. Wilson, legislative chair- 
man of the National Wool Growers Association; W. P. Wing, 
secretary of the California Wool Growers Association; A. H. 
Caine, representing the Idaho Wool Growers Association; 
and your National Secretary. 

Congressman Barrett told the W.P.B. representatives 
that immediate and concrete action was necessary to meet 
the extreme need of wool growers and other stockmen for 
ammunition. 

The representatives of the W.P.B. stated that raw ma- 
terials and supplies have been allocated for the production 
of 30 million rounds of center-fire ammunition for the United 
States for the first two quarters of this year, but that some of 
it would not be in the hands of the livestock men until Sep- 
tember 1. We pressed on them the fact that now and during 
the early summer months was the most necessary time to 
have this ammunition in the hands of the growers. 

The caliber sizes to be produced this year are: 300 Sav- 
age, 32 Winchester, 35 Remington, 30 Remington, 25-20, 





250-000 Savage, 30-40 Krag, 30-06, 38-40, 44-40 and 32-30. Ap- 
proximately 12 million of the 30 million rounds will be 30-30 
caliber. Materials have been allocated for the first two 
quarters of 1944 to produce 250 million rounds of shotgun 
shells. W.P.B. indicated plenty of 22 shells. Since the first 
of January, over 200 million have been distributed, largely 
in the western states, and 325 million 22 shells are now on 
order. They stated also that there were now in the hands 
of the dealers sufficient quantities of 30-06’s. 

The following shipments of center-fire ammunition have 
been delivered to western states since January 1, 1944, or 
are now in transit: 


3,390,000 rounds of 30-30 ammunition 
300,000 rounds of 25-35 ammunition 
200,000 rounds of 32 Winchester Specials 


The production in March for delivery between the Ist 
and the 15th of May is composed of the following amounts 
and calibers: 

500,000 rounds of 300 Savage 
500,000 rounds of 35 Remington 
500,000 rounds of 270 Winchester 

1,000,000 rounds of 30-30 


All of the above ammunition is to be distributed under 
L.286 to take care of the ranchers’ and farmers’ needs for 
predatory animal control. The amounts indicated as shipped 
or in transit were all sent to the western states, and that sec- 
tion is getting a major percentage of the March production. 

We again hope, as in the past, that this ammunition is 
shipped to the West as soon as possible. We have urged the 
W.P.B. to make a special effort 

The stockmen of the West certainly owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Congressman Barrett for his tireless efforts in our 
behalf He certainly keeps on this ammunition question, and 
on all others pertaining to the West. 


J.M.J. 





CCC Hearings On 


centered largely on the proposal to 


The extremely large liquidation in 





1944 Wool Handler's 


Agreement 
CONFERENCES were held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


with representatives of the wool in- 
dustry on March 14 and 15 for the pur- 
pose of discussing the contract or agree- 
ment between that agency and the ap- 
proved wool handlers to be used in 
purchasing the 1944 wool clip. Thirty- 
four representatives from various 
branches of the industry and govern- 
ment participated in the meetings. 
There were ten representatives from 
government agencies, four from wool 
cooperatives, thirteen for the dealers, 
and for the growers: Messrs. Earwood, 
Lea, and Willoughby of Texas; W. P. 
Wing of California; A. H. Caine of Ida- 
ho; J. B. Wilson, Legislative Chairman 
of the National, and the National Sec- 
retary. : 

Growers’ interest in the conference 


increase handler’s charges. The dealers 
claim they are unable to meet expenses 
on the basis of the charges allowed un- 
der the 1943 agreement—that is, 1), 
cents per grease pound on lots of 5,000 
pounds and over and 2' cents on lots 
of less than 5,000 pounds. They asked 
that charges be increased to 1 3-4 cents 
and 2, cents respectively. The Nation- 
al Wool Marketing Corporation stated 
that they did not contemplate charging 
this increased fee, if it were allowed, 
but that they had no objection to the 
increase. The National Secretary ob- 
jected to any increase in charges to the 
wool grower for handling the 1944 
clip. This position was upheld by the 
other wool grower representatives. Sec- 
retary Jones’ statement printed below 
shows that in the 13 western states last 
year the cost of producing wool ex- 
ceeded by more than $5,000,000 the 
amount received for that commodity, 
or about 2 cents per pound, and that 
the loss in producing lambs was over 
$1.50 a hundredweight on the average. 


sheep in 1943 was cited as further evi- 
dence that the cost of production was 
not being met. 

All of the dealers were not in agree- 
ment that increased handling charges 
were necessary. Some of them felt 
that an increase of a quarter of a cent 
in grading charges was required. The 
dealers were asked to submit evidence 
of the necessity for the increase, based 
on their operating costs, and the C.C.C. 
promised to make a definite announce- 
ment of its decision in the matter with- 
in a week. 

Permission to submit figures on the 
cost of wool production was asked by 
the National Secretary but the request 
was denied by the C.C.C. on the grounds 
that the handling charges last year 
were based entirely on estimates with- 
out previous experience to use as a 
guide, and that now, after one year’s 
experience, they could determine 
whether an injustice had been done. It 
should be remembered by all growers 
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that the charges fixed by the C.C.C. 
will be maximum (not to be exceeded) 
and that not all handlers will charge 
the maximum. 

Another point that came up for con- 
siderable discussion at the conference 
was “direct mill buying.” It was not 
decided whether mills would be 
allowed to buy direct this year, as was 
the case under last year’s contract. The 
C.C.C.’s decision in this matter will also 
be made known when the terms of the 
new contract are announced around 
April 1, the expiration date of the 1943 
agreement. 

There was also disagreement as to 
the amount of wool that could be pur- 
chased outright by handlers. Last year, 
if desired, clips of 1,000 pounds or less 
could be bought outright by handlers. 
It was proposed at the conference by 
some of the representatives that the 
outright sale of 5,000 pounds or less be 
permitted. The National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation and the Pacific Wool 
Growers objected to this increase in the 
amount of wool that could be pur- 
chased by the handlers while the wool 
grower representatives took the posi- 
tion that just as long as it was optional 
to either sale or consign they were not 
concerned about the amount. The im- 
portant thing they felt was to have as 
many avenues as possible open to the 
growers. 

On wool that requires grading, an ad- 
vance payment equivalent to 75 per 
cent of its estimated value will be avail- 
able to the grower at the time of de- 
livery to the handler. A quarter of a 
cent per pound will be added to the 
grower’s expenses to compensate for 
the increased sérvice of issuing two ac- 
count sales and other items in connec- 
tion with the advance. The C.C.C. ad- 
vances the money and no _ interest 
charge other than the quarter of a cent 
will be made. This advance payment 
is optional and no grower is required 
to take it because his wool has to be 
graded. 

It was brought out at the conference 
that a much larger proportion of the 
wool purchased by the C.C.C. in 1944 
will be graded than under last year’s 
program, 

From the discussion with the C.C.C. 
it seems apparent that that agency is 
going to continue to charge the freight, 
or a portion of it, to Boston on wool sold 
in the West, the reason being that they 
have not found a way to make their 
program fair to all without making this 
charge. The main difficulty is to get 
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the money back to the grower whose 
wool is sold in the West. It was pointed 
out in the meeting that far less than 
20 per cent of the wool stored in Port- 
land in 1943 by the C.C.C. had been 
sold to western mills. Under the 1943 
program wool stored in Portland was 
charged a freight rate of $2 per hun- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


May 15-16: California Ram Sale, 
Sacramento County Fair Grounds, Galt, 
California. 

August 12: New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

August 22-23: National Ram Sale, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

November 4-8: Ogden Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 





dredweight instead of the actual freight 
rate of $2.40. 

Consideration also was given at the 
conference to the problem of secondary 
handlers. Those interested in that 
question felt that a change in the rules 
governing this type of handler was very 
desirable. Therefore, it was decided to 
attempt in this year’s program to di- 
vide the secondary handlers into three 
classifications based on the services per- 
formed and to adjust the charges on 
that basis. 

Prices to be paid for this year’s clip 
will conform very closely with those 
that prevailed last year. The schedule 
of prices proposed by Durham Jones, 
Chief Wool Appraiser has been ap- 
proved by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and will be printed next month. 


J.M.J. 





Growers Protest 
Against Increased 
Charges 


The National Secretary’s statement 
opposing any increase in the charges to 
be assessed against the grower for 
handling the 1944 wool clip follows: 

It is necessary for me as Secretary of the 
National Wool Growers to object strongly 
to any increased charges to the wool grower 
in the handling of the 1944 wool clip. 

The proposed increase of a quarter of a 
cent per pound in handling charges seems 
rather insignificant, but this additional cost 
or burden on the sheep industry would 
amount to around $925,000 for the entire 
United States and for the twelve western 
states and Texas to over $647,000. This in- 


creased charge, in the face of ceiling prices 
now below the cost of production, just adds 
“fuel to the fire,’ with very little relief if 
any in sight at all for the sheep industry. 

The cost of producing wool in the thirteen 
western states in 1943 was over five million 
dollars above the prices received, or about 
2 cents per pound. Our figures, which we 
feel are the most reliable that are avail- 
able, also show that the loss in producing 
lambs amounted to $1.59 per hundred- 
weight. 

It is a very odd picture when, during time 
of war and great need, such an important 
industry as ours is placed in this predica- 
cent by government regulation and manipu- 
lation. The truth of these statements is 
very easily shown by the reduction in the 
number of sheep and lambs on farms as 
reported by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. There were 9 per cent fewer ewe 
lambs held over for replacements on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, than one year ago, 7 per cent 
fewer breeding ewes on hand, and 24 per 
cent more wether lambs because a home 
could not be found for them any where near 
the cost of production. 

The sheep industry of this country did 
not bring this condition upon themselves. 
They were asked to increase production as 
much as possible for our country at war. 
Therefore, numbers rose from an average 
of 52,669,000 for the years 1933 to 1942, to 
56,735,000 head, or an 8 per cent increase 
in 1942. 

The latter part of 1942 began to show a 
darker outlook for the industry with the in- 
creasing cost and difficulty of securing ef- 
ficient labor, the limitation on the use of 
wool for civilians, stationary ceiling prices, 
regulations and manipulations of other 
prices, and the accumulation of an enorm- 
ous stockpile of wool in this country. These 
costs and other difficulties increased rapid- 
ly through 1943. On January 1, 1944, gov- 
ernment figures showed that a reduction 
of sheep and lambs on farms amounting to 
over 4 million head had occurred in the one 
year. Further liquidation would undoubt- 
edly have taken place had there not been 
bottlenecks which backed the sheep onto the 
ranches. 

If, for 1944, the farm wages and other 
costs show the same upward climb that they 
have been making each year since 1940, the 
ranch cost of wool will be more than 5 
cents per pound above what the wool 
brought in 1943. 


I have no doubt that the agents of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation who handle 
this wool have been subjected to greatly in- 
creased costs, while working under strict 
ceiling prices for their services. From our 
own situation I know that their contention 
may well be justified, and should the C.C.C. 
deem it necessary to work out with the 
handlers an increased allowance for the 
sale of the wool after it comes into the 
hands of the C.C.C., there could certainly 
be no objection on our part, but under the 
present situation an increased charge to 
the grower certainly cannot be justified. 


In a country like ours, one group cannot 
continue to profit at the expense of another. 
We believe that the present situation has 
been brought about through a maladjust- 
ment of prices over which neither the pro- 
ducer, handler, or processor had any con- 
trol. The responsibility lies at present with 
the Government and should be handled by 
it. 

We are thankful that the C.C.C., a 
branch of our Government has seen fit to 
assist the domestic wool grower by the pur- 
chase of the wool clips under the present 


conditions. 
J. M. Jones 
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Provisions of 1944 
Wool Purchase Order 


Word has just come from Washing- 
ton, April 11, that Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, Grover B. Hill, has 
signed the order covering the purchase 
of the 1944 domestic wool clip by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, after 
conferring with Senators O'Mahoney, 
Wyoming; Thomas, Idaho; and Mur- 
ray, Montana; and Representatives 
Barrett, Wyoming, and Fisher, Texas; 
several departmental officials, and J. 
M. Jones, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Increases of a quarter of a cent per 
pound on lots of 5,000 pounds or more 
and half a cent on lots under 5000 
pounds, are granted handlers. 


HILE official announcement of the 
terms under which the 1944 wool 


clip will be purchased by the Commod, _ 


ity Credit Corporation has not been 
made (April 6), it is understood that 
they will be similar to those applying in 
1943. 

Increases, however, in the maximum 
charges allowed for handling the clip 
have been agreed to by the C.C.C. of- 
ficials, it is reported, despite protests 
made by growers’ representatives. Sec- 
tion E of Article 8 of the 1944 agree- 
ment will say, according to latest infor- 
mation, that a primary handler may de- 
duct as much as 1% cents (1% cents 
cents in 1943) per pound of grease wool 
or 4%, cents (3%, cents in 1943) per 
pound of scoured or carbonized wool 
purchased in lots of 5,000 pounds or 
more. For wool purchased in lots of 
less than 5,000 pounds, a handler may 
charge up to 2’. cents (2 cents in 1943) 
per pound of grease wool or 5% cents 
(5 cents in 1943) per pound of scoured 
or carbonized wool. No charges are set 
separately for the handling of lots of 
less than a thousand pounds as was the 
case last year, but under the above 
rates the increase allowed in the handl- 
ing charge for such small lots amounts 
to a fourth of a cent. These charges may 
not be asked by all handlers; they are 
maximum not minimum charges. 


Section 5 of the preliminary draft of 
the agreement states: “On wool in the 
original bag which requires grading, if 
a producer, pool, or secondary handler 
desires a partial payment before the 
wool has been graded ..... the handler 
shall make to such producer, pool, or 
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secondary handler, a provisional pay- 
ment equal to 75 per cent of the value 
of the wool as estimated by the apprais- 
al committee ..... ” This advance pay- 
ment, of course, is optional, but if 
asked for, the handler is permitted to 
make a charge of one-fourth of a cent 
per grease pound to cover extra clerical 
work 


Adjustments are also being made in 
the price schedule for the purpose of 
ironing out inequities in the 1943 list- 
ing. In making the proposals for these 
changes, Durham Jones, chief apprais- 
er, said: “It is obvious that in a free 
market, operating only within a ceiling, 
many inferior types of wool find their 
own level through the working of the 
law of supply and demand. In a fixed 
market, with all wools appraised at the 
ceiling, many of the inferior types are 
badly overvalued and completely out of 
line with the good to choice wools.” 
This improper relationship will be cor- 
rected, it is understood, in the 1944 
schedule. 


Except for handlers’ commission, 
1944 charges, so far as the grower is 
concerned, will be approximately as in 
1943. The grading charge remains at 
three fourths of a cent a pound. Freight 
charged will be the actual rate to Bos- 
ton, and in the case of wools appraised 
at Portland, Oregon, the same freight 
charges will be made as last year. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation is pay- 
ing all the storage charges this year 
and the insurance; under the 1943 plan, 
the handlers stored the wool without 
charge to the C.C.C. for a certain pe- 
riod. 


The amount of wool handlers may 
purchase direct from growers has been 
increased from 1000 to 3000 pounds. 
Mills will be restricted in their direct 
purchase to wools produced within a 
50-mile radius of their plants. 

Wools grown in Virginia, Tennessee 
and Maryland will be covered in the 
1944 plan. Last year those wools could 
be purchased direct by dealers. There 
are only sixteen “free” wool states 
now. 





April Meat Quota 


The amount of meat available for civilian 
consumption during April is set at 1,180,000 
pounds by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, as against 1,266,000 pounds in March, 
reductions “reflecting the normal tapering 
off in production during the spring 
months.” 


National President on 0.P.A. 
Advisory Committee 


HE appointment of G. N. Winder oi 
Craig, Colorado, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, to 
a 15-member National Meat Industry 
Advisory Committee was announced 
on March 28, by the Office of Price Ad- 
minstraton. This advisory committee 
will serve as a Board of Directors on 
meat rationing problems. It will offer 
suggestions to the O.P.A. for improve- 
ment in rationing methods and will dis- 
cuss any changes offered by the O.P.A. 
officials having a bearing on the meat 
industry, the announcement stated. 
This committee is one of many in- 
dustry committees that are being set 
up under the direction of Chester 
Bowles, present Administrator of the 
O.P.A., in an effort to bring industry 
and that agency into closer relation- 
ship. 





Gas Coupons 


HERE has been some confusion con- 
cerning procedures now governing 
“R” coupons exchanged for non-high- 
way gasoline. There is one simple way 
to avoid any possible confusion. Filling 
stations, now authorized to accept “R” 
coupons, still may accept them for non- 
highway gas. If your dealer is so 
authorized, you may continue to sur- 
render “R” coupons to him and get gas. 
Other stations cannot accept “R” cou- 
pons for non-highway gas. But any fill- 
ing station can accept “E” coupons. 
Send by mail or take the “R” coupons 
you have, each good for five gallons of 
gas, to your local rationing board, and 
exchange these for “E” coupons. Then, 
with “E” coupons, you can buy at any 
filling station. If you want to trade at 
several stations, or your dealer has not 
been authorized to accept “R” coupons 
for gas, that one simple step of ex- 
changing “R” coupons for the “E’s,” 
will clear the way totally and finally. 
It’s all a move to stop black market gas, 
get a more adequate, even distribution 
to those who need it, beat the gas boot- 
legger. Exchange those “R” coupons 
for “E” coupons, and you can get your 
allotted gas at any station where you 
want to trade. That’s the simple, di- 
rect, easy move to make. 


Regional Information, 
Division, O.P.A.., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Congressional Hearings on Wool 


N March 10, the subcommittee of the 

House Committee on Agriculture 
opened its hearings on the wool situa- 
tion. That subcommittee, appointed 
following the general hearings on wool 
held by the full Committee on Agri- 
culture on February 14, is composed of 
Congressmen Granger of Utah (chair- 
man), Rizley of Oklahoma, Hill of Colo- 
rado, Zimmerman of Missouri, and 
Voorhis of California. Congressman 
Granger of Utah was largely respon- 
sible for the creation of the committee, 
and he and Congressmen Rizley and 
Hill have attended all of its sessions. 
Congressman Barrett of Wyoming and 
Fisher of Texas have also sat in at most 
of the committee hearings while Con- 
gressman Engle of California has been 
present at some of them. 

While J. B. Wilson, secretary of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers and chairman 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion Legislative Committee, was the 
first witness called, he was asked to 
suspend in order to give Mr. Alexander 
Johnston, the newly appointed chief of 
the Wool Division of the Livestock and 
Meat Branch of the War Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, the opportunity to 
appear and explain the shrinkage work 
being done under his direction by the 
Department of Agriculture. Apparent- 
ly very favorably impressed by this 
work that Mr. Johnston is doing, the 
committee members asked him a good 
many questions, and when he had fin- 
ished answering them, it was too late 
to proceed further. Therefore, the com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again on 
Thursday, March 16. 

The first witness to be called on 
March 16 was Mr. Durham Jones, chief 
wool appraiser for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The methods used 
in appraising the 1943 wools purchased 
by the C.C.C. were explained by Mr. 
Jones, who said that improvement in 
the appraisal of the 1944 clip was ex- 
pected unless he was further handi- 
capped by the lack of manpower. The 
committee asked Mr. Jones a number 
of questions and apparently were well 
satisfied with the work he is doing 


which most growers will agree is excel- 
lent. 


Mr. Jones was followed by Mr. Ray 
Willoughby of San Angelo, Texas, who 
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is a large sheep breeder, having some- 
thing over 60,000 sheep at this time, is 
vice president of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, and also a 
member of the committee who worked 
out the plan for the handling of the 
1943 clip. When the Government pur- 
chase plan was first announced and put 
into effect, Mr. Willoughby told the 
congressmen, there was a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in Texas but, after the 
plan was put into actual operation, the 
sentiment changed and today he 
thought nearly all the growers were 
heartily in favor of it. Mr. Willoughby 
made an excellent witness and a good 
impression on the committee. 


Mr. W. P. Wing, secretary of the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association, and 
Fred T. Earwood of Sonora, Texas, also 
made excellent statements before the 
committee. Mr. Earwood is vice presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and raises both sheep and 
goats, being one of the leading goat 
breeders of this country. 


At the afternoon session on March 
16, Mr. Kenneth W. Marriner, who is 
Chief of the Wool, Cordage, and Textile 
Section of the War Production Board, 
was on the stand. Mr. Marriner proved 
to be an expert in parrying questions of 
the committee without giving the direct 
answers which the committee expected. 
Those in attendance at the hearings 
were impressed by the apparent un- 
willingness of some of the Government 
witnesses to be frank and also, of 
course, by their unwillingness to dis- 
cuss the policy of any other govern- 
mental department even though it af- 
fected vitally the products they were 
handling. 


Mr. Marriner stated that it was not 
necessarily more profitable for top- 
makers to operate in foreign wool at 
present ceiling prices than in domestic 
wool. “The profit in a business,” he 
said, “is what your competitors make 
you sell for.” Later, however, Mr. Mar- 
riner stated that tops could be produced 
from foreign wool at a slightly lower 
cost than from domestic wool because 
there was less waste, but that this low- 
er price was passed along to the spin- 
ner, and that wool tops were selling at 
many cents below the ceiling at present 


and have sold at such levels since the 
ceilings were imposed. 


Great stress was laid by Mr. Marri- 
ner on the responsibility of the War 
Production Board to see to it that the 
American consumer could buy clothing 
at the lowest possible price and that so 
long as domestic wool was priced above 
the level of foreign wool: the latter 
would be favored by the trade. 


“T do not disagree,” said Mr. Marri- 
ner in replying to questioning, “that 
the wool grower should be protected. 
If he needs protection, he should be giv- 
en a subsidy, but whatever is done, do- 
mestic wool should be placed so that it 
will sell.” Mr. Marriner stated that 
now is the best time to dispose of the 
stocks of both foreign and domestic 
wool while the demand is good. 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration is going to 
get 25 per cent of this country’s mill 
capacity this year, Mr. Marriner told 
the committee, while the military will 
probably take 35 per cent, which will 
leave about 40 per cent of the capacity 
for civilians. When discussing the re- 
luctance of the U.N.R.R.A. to use do- 
mestic wool, Mr Marriner said, “As far 
as I can understand, any price is too 
much for them.” 


When Mr. Marriner was questioned 
relative to the cost of producing, he said 
of course he did not know what the 
wool grower’s operating cost was but 
that he was interested in a very sub- 
stantial way in the poultry business and 
that not too long ago eggs were selling 
for 60 cents a dozen whereas they were 
now selling for 36 cents a dozen, which 
was below the cost of production. With- 
out giving any specific example, Mr. 
Marriner indicated that when they re- 
figured their cost of production, taking 
a little off here and a little off there, 
poultry producers found out they were 
not as badly off as they thought they 
were. 


Mr. Marriner, of course, being an ex- 
ecutive and reported to draw a salary 
in six figures, may be able, in the poul- 
try business, to adjust his cost of pro- 
duction by refiguring, but in the wool 
industry we use only actual costs in fig- 
uring our cost of production and no 
amount of refiguring will lower it. It 
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just is not possible to juggle figures to 
lower or increase the cost of produc- 
tion. 4 

Occupying the stand all afternoon, 
Mr. Marriner was asked a great many 
questions on which the committee sin- 
cerely wanted information, but in most 
questions he failed to make a direct an- 
swer. Of course, Mr. Marriner’s con- 
tention is that the price of domestic 
wool should be reduced to meet the 
competition of foreign wool, which we 
believe would mean a reduction of ap- 
proximately 18 cents a pound, clean 
basis, on fine wool, with proportionate 
reductions on other grades of wool. 


The committee met again at 10 a.m. 
Friday, March 17, with Mr. George H. 
Hill, vice president of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, as the first witness. 
He stated that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation had decided that the 
auction method should be used in dis- 
posing of the stockpile wools rather 
than the negotiated sale methods 
through regular trade channels as rec- 
ommended by the wool industry Ad- 
visory Committee for two reasons: 


(1) As spot wool, the stockpile wool 
would enjoy a price advantage over foreign 
wool yet to be imported and the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation is entitled to what the 
stockpile wool will bring over the upset 
price. 

(2) The auction sale would give all 
classes of buyers an opportunity to buy as 
much of all classes of wool as they desired, 
whereas the Defense Supplies Corporation 
was fearful that the negotiated method of 
sale would allow dealers to let their best cus- 
tomers pick the wools they wanted from the 
stockpile, leaving the little fellow out. 


Mr. Hill testified that on the sales 
thus far they had realized about 3 per 
cent above the upset price, that price 
being the cost of importing wools of 
similar types and description. 


As has been previously pointed 
out, the Advisory Committee of the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation is of the 
opinion that, if the wools were cata- 
logued and sold at private treaty 
through the regular channels of trade, 
the upset price could have been set at 
5 per cent above the imported cost of 
such wools, and the wools would have 
brought more money than at auction. 


Mr. Hill indicated that he believed the 
Advisory Committee had been notified 
of the decision of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation to sell the stockpile wool 
at auction rather than at private treaty. 
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On that point Mr. Hill had evidently 
been misinformed. 


The day following the meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on February 7 Mr. 
Winder, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and your legisla- 
tive representative, both of whom at- 
tended that meeting, called on some 
Senators asking them to try and help 
us to have all the Government-owned 
wool turned over to one agency to be 
disposed of in an orderly manner. The 
matter was taken up by one of the Sen- 
ators with Mr. W. L. Clayton, and after 
he had talked with Mr. Clayton, the 
Senator told us, much to our surprise, 
that they were going ahead with the 
auction sales despite the advice of the 
Advisory Committee and that the first 
auction sale would be held on February 
17. The Senator had supposed, of 
course, that we knew this auction sale 
was going to be held, but it was through 
him that we received our first informa- 
tion about it. 


We immediately called up another 
member of the Advisory Committee 
and told him that it had been decided 
to sell about 30 million pounds of wool 
at auction on February 17. This was 
the first notice that he had had, and 
it also was the first notice that the oth- 
er members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee had received. 


Following Mr. Hill, the Committee 
called Lawrence Myers, chief of the 
Crop Section of the C.C.C., who has 
been in charge of the wool purchase 
program. Pointing out that the wool 
had been purchased at the request of 
the growers, Mr. Myers said he felt 
that, generally speaking, the plan had 
worked well. Questioned about the 
proposal made by the handlers to in- 
crease their charges one-quarter cent 
a pound, Mr. Myers said that that mat- 
ter was under consideration. When the 
program was put into effect last year, 
he said, the compensation paid the 
handlers was largely a matter of guess 
work because one third of the clip had 
been already purchased by many of 
the dealers who later handled the rest 
of the clip for the C.C.C. If their cost 
had increased, Mr. Myers further 
stated, it might be necessary to allow 
them the quarter cent a pound added 
charge. 


Chairman Granger pointed out that 
the growers were unable to get higher 
prices for their wool and that both the 
growers and Congress would look with 





disfavor upon any increase in handlng 
charges. 


J. B. Wilson, Chairman 


Legislative Committee. 


More On Wool Hearing 


ON March 20 Captain William A. 
Best, officer in charge of the Cloth- 
ing Division, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, testified 
before Congressman Granger’s commit- 
tee. Referring to an inquiry made by 
Senator O’Mahoney on August 5, 1943, 
regarding the Navy’s use of domestic 
wool, Captain Best said that the Navy 
Department was in full agreement with 
the necessity of extending preference 
to domestic wool and would utilize it 
whenever it was feasible to do so with- 
out‘seriously affecting the quality of 
materials desired. A particular grade 
and texture of wool is necessary, he 
said, in the making of some uniforms for 
the Navy. Captain Best also told the 
committee that current contracts would 
take care of Navy requirements 
through a substantial part of 1944. 


Lieutenant Charles Harding, Jr., who 
accompanied Captain Best, reported 
that the Navy had asked that domestic 
wool be used as far as possible in their 
contracts and that they intended to con- 
tinue these requests. 


Restriction of Importations 


Mr. Edward Browning, Jr., assistant 
directer of the Division of Stockpile and 
Transportation, War Production Board, 
in charge of the issuance of import li- 
censes under M-63, made it very clear 
that his department could in no way re- 
strict the importation of wool if ship- 
ping space were available. He said 
that his division was interested primar- 
ily in strategic things needed for the 
war effort, and that if shipping space 
were available for other than strategic 
commodities, a permit for their impor- 
tation could not be refused. 


“As for wool from Australia,” Mr. 
Browning said, “There is such a ple- 
thora of shipping space that we have no 
reason not to license it freely.”” Wool 
from Australia is being used as ballast 
for the ships, he said. Mr. Browning 
also told the committee that Govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Foreign Ec- 
onomic Administration which brought 
in the wool from Iceland, can bring in 
any commodity without a permit. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Use of Wool by Marines 


Colonel Charles R. Sanderson, Pro- 
curement Division, U. S. Marine Corps, 
made a very clear and frank statement 
of the position of that division of the 
armed forces regarding the use of wool. 
The Marines, he said, had not used much 
wool because they were committed to 
fight in the Southwest Pacific. He said 
that when the wool situation was 
“tight” they had gone to the Secretary 
of the Navy to get authorization-to use 
any type of wool. Their contracts had 
called for 50 per cent domestic and 
50 per cent foreign, or 80 per cent do- 
mestic and 20 per cent foreign. When 
asked about the cost of materials, 
Colonel Sanderson said that that was 
not the reason for using foreign wool. 
He cited as an example the fact that 
the American Woolen Company was 
using all foreign wool and that their 
fabrics were the most expensive that 
the Marine Corps purchase. While the 
question of the use of domestic wool 
had not come to the attention of the 
Procurement Division of the Marine 
Corps of late, Colonel Sanderson as- 
sured the committee that they would 
look into the matter and attempt to 
make greater use of it. The Marines, 
however, will require only about 50 
per cent as much wool in 1944 as was 
used in 1943, or about 7,812,000 scoured 
pounds. 


Mr. S. H. Scheuer, executive direc- 
tor, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign 
Economic Administration, revealed 
some interesting information. The Fore- 
ign Economic Administration negotiat- 
ed last year to reduce the British issue 
price of wool because, as Mr. Scheuer 
explained, industry, O.P.A. and the 
W.P.B. represented to his agency that 
the new price of British wool was 6.5 
per cent too high to fit into the present 
ceilings. They did not want to change 
the ceilings so the price of the wool 
was reduced. 


Mr. Scheuer’s testimony revealed 
that the F.E.A. bought the carryover of 
the 1941-42 Uruguayan clip, amounting 
to about 30 million grease pounds, and 
that they underwrote the unsold por- 
tion of the 1942-43 clip—about 10 mil- 
lion pounds was purchased. It was re- 
ported that approximately 15 million 
pounds is still in Uruguay and 18 mil- 
lion pounds stored here, of which about 
8 million pounds has been sold with no 
loss. There are no plans to buy the 
1943-44 Uruguayan clip, according to 
Mr. Scheuer. 
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It was brought out in the hearings 
that the Icelandic clip was purchased 
in consideration of “economic problems 
that were generated by their making 
their country accessible to us.” The 
F.E.A., through the United States Com- 
mercial Corporation, purchased 2), 
million pounds at 60 cents per grease 
pound f.o.b. Iceland and paid the 
freight of 4 cents per pound. The wool 
was reported to be of mostly carpet 
class and worth about 48 cents per 
pound in this country. This purchase 
was made in May, 1943, for “political 
reasons.” About half of this wool has 
been sold. 


This means that there are three 
agencies buying wool; the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, and the United 
States Commercial Corporation. They 
are all selling a competing product and 
disposing of it in a manner of their 
own choosing. 


National Wool Growers’ 


Representatives 


Mr. J. B. Wilson, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, in commenting 
on the purchase of the Icelandic wool by 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
stated that it might be more profitable 
from the grower’s standpoint to en- 
courage the F.E.A. to purchase the do- 
mestic clip. 

He told the committee that it was his 
hope that the British Government 
would increase the issue price of the 
Dominion wool when that matter comes 
up for consideration on June 30 this 
year. 


Mr. Wilson, referring to Kenneth 
Marriner’s statement that “it was 
slightly more profitable to comb top 
out of foreign wool,” said that under ex- 
isting O.P.A. ceilings, it is considerably 
more profitable to comb foreign wool 
than domestic. He also stated that if 
Mr. Marriner had been entirely frank, 
he would also have said that a mill 
which combs its own wool—sorts it, 
scours it, combs and spins it into yarn 
and weaves it into cloth—can usually 
comb that wool into tops for about ten 
cents per clean pound less than the 
top maker. 


In commenting upon the testimony 
of Mr. George H. Hill, vice president of 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, rela- 
tive to notification of the members of 
the Advisory Committee upon the 


D.S.C.’s decision to sell the stockpile 
wool at auction, Mr. Wilson said_that 
he was sure Mr. Hill mis-spoke him- 
self. Mr. Wilson told the committee 
that the growers had not been consult-. 
ed and they were not consulted regard- 
ing the purchase and shipment of the 7 
million pounds of mohair. 


The history of the creation of the 
stockpile was reviewed by Mr. Wilson: 
He made it clear that he was not object- 
ing to the disposal of it at this time but 
to the manner in which it was being 
handled. He stated that, in the opinion 
of the D.S.C’s Advisory Committee, the 
wool should have been catalogued and 
sold at private treaty. Under ‘this 
method of sale, brokerage would be 
charged to the mills, Mr. Wilson said, 
and the price would probably have 
been 5 per cent above the importing 
cost whereas the auctions thus far have 
netted only 2 per cent above the im- 
ported cost of the Australian wool sold. 


Mr. Wilson said that it was mostly 
the large manufacturers, top-makers 
and dealers acting as brokers who 
bought the wool at the auction sales. 
The committee was told by Mr. Wilson 
that costs in the sheep industry had ad- 
vanced 50 per cent since 1941 and that 
there was no such thing as an average 
price of wool; also that he had never 
been satisfied that the figure, 37.1 cents 
per pound as used by the O.P.A. in 
setting the ceiling prices, was in ac- 
cordance with the law. Mr. Wilson al- 
so recommended that all restrictions on 
the domestic use of wool should be re- 
moved, 


The Secretary of the National As- 
sociation discussed the present situa- 
tion of the sheep industry as a whole; 
the effect of ceilings and other Govern- 
ment regulations upon it; the apparent 
causes of the heavy liquidation of 
sheep and lambs that took place last 
year, and the outlook for 1944. 


F. Eugene Ackerman Is Witness 


F. Eugene Ackerman, executive di- 
rector of the American Wool Council, 
was the final witness at the hearings of 
the subcommittee on wool of the House 
Agricultural Committee. Mr. Acker- 
man analyzed the basic importance of 
the wool growing and wool textile in- 
dustries in our peace and war time 
economies. He emphasized the posi- 
tion which wool occupies as an agri- 
cultural product and its importance as 
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an industral raw material. All-wool 
and part-wool textiles have an average 
annual value in excess of $500,000,- 
000.00 and provide employment for 
more than 250,000 workers. The esti- 
mated retail values of all-wool and part- 
wool garments he placed at between 
$3,000,000,000.00 and $4,000,000,000.- 
00. 


Mr. Ackerman criticized the action 
of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Section of the War Production Board 
in maintaining restrictions on the 
amount of yardage and the styles which 
may be used in men’s, women’s, and 
children’s clothing. He told the com- 
mittee that in Great Britain where 
manpower, machinery, and _ textile 
shortages are far greater than those 
existing in the United States, these re- 
strictions on garments have been lifted. 
The clothing restrictions in the United 
States, he added, were never necessary 
as aconservation measure, At the pres- 
ent time, he declared, they are infla- 
tionary in that unserviceable clothing 
requires more renewals than more 
serviceable clothing. He added further 
that restrictions are having a serious 
effect on styles in the United States at 
a time when this country had an oppor- 
tunity, which might never recur, of 
achieving dominance as fashionists in 
the men’s and women’s clothing indus- 
try. Fashion dominance, he explained, 
has great dollar-and-cents value be- 
cause it stimulates production and in 
normal peacetime increases buying by 
the public. 


Discussing the testimony of, Lt. Hard- 
ing that the United States Navy would 
be able to use only about 10 per cent 
of domestic wool during this and the 
coming year because it is unable to find 
an adequate supply of sufficiently fine 
American wool, the witness declared 
that Lt. Harding was in complete error. 
Mr. Ackerman declared that the 60s 

and 70s qualities of domestic wool which 
‘ comprise the greater part of our pro- 
duction are ideally suited for the manu- 
facture of the Navy uniform flannels 
and that our domestic wools are ade- 
quately suited for the Navy melton 
overcoating. 


The argument that the United States 
Navy is obliged to use foreign wools in 
its uniforms meant that the Navy 
should revise its specifications, he de- 
clared. He inquired as to what the 
Navy would do if its supplies of foreign 
wools were curtailed. The difference 
between domestic fine wool and Au- 
stralian fine wool, he added, is an al- 
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most impalpable difference in “feel,” 
and only experts can detect it. 

While expressing admiration for the 
Navy’s adherence to fine old traditions, 
the witness declared that they were 
established at a time when the Navy 
was a small peacetime body and they 
are not practical in a critical period 
with a navy comprising 3,000,000 
men. 

Mr. Ackerman dwelt at some length 
on the program of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. He called attention to the fact 
that it has asked for 25 per cent of our 
domestic wool textile production for 
relief fabrics. The specifications for 
these fabrics, he declared, are of low 
character, using a minimum of wool, 
and it is the expressed policy of 
U.N.R.R.A. to use only foreign wool. 
Mr. Ackerman urged that before ap- 
propriations of U.N.R.R.A. are grant- 
ed, members of Congress from the wool 
growing states should insist—first, that 
the wool content of the fabrics be in- 
creased; and second, that this wool con- 
tent be of domestic origin. 


Mr. Ackerman declared that if the 
Navy followed the practice of the Army 
and used domestic wool it would pro- 
vide a market for approximately 300,- 
000,000 grease pounds of wool at the 
present rate of consumption. If, in ad- 


dition, he declared, it was obligatory on 
U.N.R.R.A. to use domestic wool only, 
these demands combined would be suf- 
ficient to use practically the entire do- 
mestic clip. 


Statement by Tariff Commission 


Dr. Louis G. Connor, chief statistic- 
ian of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, presented tables showing wool im- 
ports and other statistical information. 
He stated that in his opinion, if the do- 
mestic wool now on hand was sold 
within the next 12 months, a loss of 
about sixteen million dollars would be 
borne by the Government, but if it 
were held for three years, that loss 
would amount to fifty million dollars. 

The committee asked Dr. Connor to 
submit the cost of producing wool for 
1943 and project the 1944 costs. While 
agreeing to do this as soon as possible, 
Dr. Connor felt that it would be about 
three months before the study could 
be completed. 

Inasmuch as the Congress is taking 
an Easter recess, the hearings will not 
be continued until after April 12, at 
which time it is expected that the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) and the State 
Department will be asked to testify. 


J. M. J. 








Restriction On Farm 
Slaughtering 


HE week of March 20, the War Food 
Administration issued amendment 
12 to F.D.O 75, under which limitations 
on the farm slaughter of hogs were su- 
spended indefinitely. The first suspen- 
sion of these restrictions was made on 
November 17, 1943, for a three-month 
period and then the suspension was ex- 
tended to March 17. In explanation of 
what this suspension of restrictions of 
hog slaughter means to the producer, 
the Regional Information Division of 
the Office of Price Administration in 
Denver, Colorado, says: 


There are now no restrictions on the 
amount of slaughter by a livestock producer 
of hogs if he butchers the hogs himself for 
his own family use. He can butcher all the 
hogs he needs for his family provided he 
really has grown them. If he has his hogs 
slaughtered by a slaughter house there are 
three certificates for him to sign when he 
receives his meat. The custom slaughterer 
will show him how to fill out the certificate. 


A copy of this certificate is sent by the 
custom slaughterer to the local board. If the 
producer has certified that he and his fam- 
ily will use all of the meat, that is all that 
has to be done. It is not necessary to give 
out ration points to receive the meat from 
the slaughterer. 


If meat, either butchered by the livestock 
producer or by the custom slaughterer, is 
sold or transferred, the livestock producer 
must collect ration points and send them to 
the local War Price and Rationing Board 
along with a report within fifteen days after 
the end of the calendar month in which the 
sales or transfers were made. The collec- 
tion of ration points for pork sold by pro- 
ducers has not been discontinued as some 
seem to think. Only the requirement of 
having a permit and quota for slaughtering 
hogs from the Feed Distribution Adminis- 
tration has been discontinued. The butcher- 
ing of other animals, beef, veal or lamb for 
instance, follows the former procedure and 
requires a permit secured through the 
County War Meat Board befcre the animals 
are slaughtered. If a livestock producer 
holds a permit issued by the County War 
Meat Board he may slaughter animals to 
the extent of his quota. 
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Clarence L. Forsling (fourth from left, standing) as he appeared at a hearing before the Senate 
Public Lands Committee to qualify for Senate confirmation of his appointment by President Roosevelt to 


the position of Director of Grazing in the Department of the Interior. 


Mr. Forsling was nominated to 


succeed Richard H. Rutledge, who, although resigning because of ill health, is being retained by Secre- 


tary Ickes as special adviser on grazing. 


Those attending the hearing include, left to right, seated: Senators E. V. Robertson, Wyoming; J. 
Thomas, Idaho; E. D. Milliken, Colorado; J. C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming, and J. C. Johnson, Colorado. 
(Senator McCarren of Nevada was also in attendance although not shown in the picture.) 

Left to right, standing: Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; J. M. Jones, Secretary 
of the National Wool Growers Association; M. A. Smith, sheepman of Utah and Colorado; Mr. Forsling; 
Wi.liam B. Wright, Deeth, Nevada, Vice President of the American National Livestock Association; J. 
Nason, South Dakota; A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colorado, Second Vice President of the American National; 
F. J. Mollin, Secretary of the American National; and A. D. Bromfield, President of the American 


Netioncl. Photo, courtesy Department of Interior. 


Rutledge Resigns; 
Forsling Probable 
Successor 


R. H. Rutledge resigned on March 
20 as Director of Grazing, Department 
of Interior, and Clarence L. Forsling, 
now assistant chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice in Washington, D. C., is slated to 
succeed him. His appointment has 
been approved by the President of the 
United States and is now awaiting con- 
firmation by the Senate. Mr. Rutledge, 
who has been in ill health the past win- 
ter, will serve as a special adviser to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Forsling are 
both western men. A native son of 
Idaho, Mr. Rutledge has been connect- 
ed with the administration of national 
forest and public domain resources of 
the country for forty years. He en- 
tered the Forest Service as a ranger 
on the Payette Forest and advanced 
steadily to become district forester at 
Ogden, Utah, in 1920, a position he held 
until his appointment as Director of 
Grazing in the Interior Department in 
1938. 

Mr. Forsling was born in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, November 7, 1893. He has 
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been assistant chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice since 1937 in charge of research 
work on range use, forest management 
and related subjects. Prior to his Wash- 
ington appointment, Mr. Forsling con- 
ducted range and watershed work in 
the intermountain forest region which 
is made up of Utah, Idaho, Nevada and 
western Wyoming. Having formed a 
close relationship with the range stock- 
men through his earlier work in the 
West, Mr. Forsling should prove an 
admirable successor to Mr. Rutledge, 
whose comprehension of the range 
stockmen’s problems has made his ad- 
ministration of the grazing resources 
of the public domain an excellent and 
highly appreciated one. 





Basque Sheep Herders 


HEEPMEN interested in securing 
Basque sheep herders should con- 
tact J. B. Dangberg, president of the 
Nevada Range Sheep Owners Associa- 
tion, Box 67, Minden, Nevada, or D. A. 
Hughes, secretary of the Eastern Ne- 
vada Woolgrowers Association at Ely, 
Nevada. 
The Nevada Range Sheep Owners 
Association, organized last year pri- 


marily for the purpose of importing 
Basque herders from Spain, made. ap- 
plication a year ago for 75 of these.men. 
As a result of the liquidation of Nevada 
flocks last year, transportation charges 
have been paid for only 30 of the 75 men 
who are now ready to come to the 
United States. The items of expense 
covering the importation of these herd- 
ers are listed as: $428 steamship fare, 
which, it is understood, will be worked 
out by the herders; $50 to cover inci- 
dental costs such as Spanish and Unit- 
ed States taxes; rail fare from New 
Orleans to the ranch where the herder 
is to be employed; also a $500 bond on 
each man imported, guaranteeing that 
he will be returned to Spain if the 
United States Government so requests, 
must be taken out by the importer. 

Mr. Hughes contemplates making a 
trip to Mexico for the purpose of re- 
cruiting Basque herders. Transporta- 
tion charges of from $100 to $200, de- 
pending on where the herder is located, 
must be advanced and the bond of $500 
per man furnished by the sheepman 
wishing to secure one or more of these 
herders. He also will be asked to as- 
sume his proportionate share of the ex- 
pense involved in the recruitment of 
these men. 

Mexican Nationals have already ar- 
rived in many states to assist at lamb- 
ing time and in general livestock work. 
The Montana Association reports this 
class of labor as being very satisfactory, 
and that they also are planning to use 
the Mexican Nationals for herding. 





Supreme Court Ruling 
on O. P. A. 


HE Supreme Court, on Monday, 
March 27, upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Emergency Price Control 
Act by a 6-3 decision, affirming the con- 
viction of two Boston meat dealers on 
charges of violating beef price regula- 
tions. The majority opinion was writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone, who said that the control laws 
provide sufficent procedural safeguard 
for aggrieved persons and that “we are 
unable to find in them an unauthorized 
delegation of legislative power.” Sep- 
arate dissenting opinions were written 
by Justice Owen A. Roberts and’ Jus- 
tice Riley Rutledge with Justice Frank 
Murphy concurring in the latter’s opin- 
ion. 
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By J. B. Wilson, Chairman, 
N. W.G. A. Legislative Committee 


HERE is either much misunderstand- 

ing about the attitude of the Nation- 
Wool Growers Association on the dis- 
position of the stockpile wools, or their 
attitude has been grossly misrepre- 
sented. 

Representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association, including the 
President, Mr. Winder, and the Chair- 
man of your Legislative Committee, 
met with the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion on February 7, together with rep- 
resentatives of the wool trade, brokers, 
and manufacturers, as members of an 
Advisory Committee to the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. 

As soon as the meeting got started, 
Mr. Pendleton, president of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, asked Mr. Clay- 
ton, then the president of the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, whether or not 
it had been definitely decided to sell 
the stockpile wools. Mr. Clayton re- 
plied that it had been definitely decided 
to sell the wools, whereupon Mr. Pen- 
dleton stated that there was no use 


‘arguing about that and that he had 


some definite recommendations as_ to 
the method of selling the wool. Mr. 
Pendleton thereupon recommended 
that all of the wools in the hands of the 
Defense Supplies Corporation be cata- 
logued, giving a full description of the 
wools, the location at which they would 
be sold, and suggested that the Govern- 
ment put an upset price on these wools 
equal to the imported cost and let any- 
one in the wool trade sell the wools. 
Mr. Clayton pointed out that they 
had been able to get more for the wools 
they had sold than the imported cost, 
Mr. Pendleton then suggested that, be- 
cause these wools were spot wools, the 
manufacturers would probably be will- 
ing to pay 3 per cent above the present 
imported cost and suggested that the 
floor price or upset price of wool be 3 
per cent above the present imported 
cost of such wools. There was some 
further discussion and it was suggested 
that, because these .wools were spot 


. wools, if they were catalogued and sold 


through the regular channels of trade, 
they could probably put an upset price 
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of 5 per cent above the imported cost. 
Mr. Clayton advised that they thought 
perhaps the best way to forestall any 
criticism was to sell the wools at auc- 
tion, but they had not definitely made 
up their minds, and suggested that the 
Committee come back after lunch and 
discuss the matter further. 

During the discussion, Mr. Winder, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, stated that it was the 
position of the growers that all of the 
wools owned by the Government should 
be handled by one agency, and sug- 
gested that the wools be turned over to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
sale. He made this suggestion twice. 

There never was at any time during 
the discussion any intimation by the 
representatives of the growers that they 
objected to the sale of the stockpile 
wools. The attention of the Govern- 
ment representatives at the conference 
was called to the fact that, when the 
stockpile was originally created, we 
were assured that these wools would 
never be used except in case of extreme 
necessity and for defense, and we main- 
tained that they were not being used 
for defense purposes, nor was this a 
case of extreme necessity because 
there was a large surplus of wool in this 
country. 

The only difference of opinion be- 
tween the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion and the representatives of the 
growers was that the representatives of 
the growers agreed with the represen- 
tatives of the wool trade and the manu- 
facturers that it would be better to sell 
these wools at private treaty at 5 per 
cent above the issue price than it would 
be to sell them at auction. Of course, no 
one can tell whether or not at private 
treaty they would have sold as much 
of the wool as they have at auctions, but 
we can be sure that if the wool had been 
sold, it would have been sold at a price 
higher than the auctions have brought 
for the Australian wool. 

While the South American wools had 
a ready sale, the sale of the Australian 
wools was much slower, and if we are 
correctly advised, despite the fairly 
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heavy withdrawals of Australian wools 
sold at the two auctions heretofore 
held, they were sold at a price approx- 
imately 2 per cent above the importing 
cost of the wools, whereas our sugges- 
tion was that they be sold at 5 per cent 
above the imported cost of the wools. 

We have seen no reason to change 
our stand on this matter, and we hope 
that the Defense Supplies Corporation 
may consider the sale of these wools at 
private treaty with an upset price of 5 
per cent above the importing cost; and, 
of course, if the wools do not sell in suf- 
ficient volume, they can then revert 
to the auction system. However, there 
does not seem to be any tendency on 
the part of the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration to give much heed to the ad- 
vice of its Advisory Committee. 

After the conference with the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Congress- 
man Barrett of Wyoming called in a 
number of Congressmen, and it was 
again made plain that the growers were 
not objecting to the sale of the stock- 
pile wools, but that they believed all 
the government-owned wools should be 
placed in the hands of the C.C.C. for 
sale. We discussed this further at a 
subsequent meeting of the D.S.C. Ad- 
visory Committee, and Mr. Winder dis- 
cussed it before a hearing of the House 
Agricultural Committee, at which hear- 
ing Mr. Winder pointed out that pres- 
ent ceiling prices on wool did not meet 
the cost of production and that, with 
the present ceiling prices on domestic 
wool, it was an invitation to import 
wool which could be sold at a consider- 
ably lower price. 

He suggested that representations 
should be made to the British Govern- 
ment, urging them to increase the issue 
price of the British-owned wools to a 
point that would be comparable or 
nearly comparable to the ceiling price 
on domestic wool. 

He suggested that the existing Gov- 
ernment-owned stockpiles consisting of 
the Defense Supplies stockpile, as well 
as the 1943 surplus of domestic wool 
and the 1944 domestic clip, be sold as 
one lot so that the foreign and domestic 
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stockpiles would move into consump- 
tion on about the same basis. 


He suggested that, after the C.C.C. 
had taken control of the foreign stock- 
pile, they call in representatives of 
manufacturers, growers, dealers, and 
others interested to work out a price 
basis and a plan of sales. 


He suggested that imports be cur- 
tailed or restricted so long as there 
were comparable wools available eith- 
er in the domestic or the Defense Sup- 
plies stockpile. 


He suggested that the War Produc- 
tion Board should rescind all restric- 
tions upon styles and types of woolen 
garments. 

He also suggested that the U.N.R.R.A. 
should not only use more wool in the 
fabrics they would purchase but they 
should use domestic wool in such fab- 
rics. 

We realize that so long as Defense 
Supplies Corporation continues the 
sale of their stockpile wools, it will 
tend to restrict imports, but, of course, 
just as soon as the stockpile is disposed 
of, unless there is some regulation to 
restrict imports, imports of wool will 
again flood in, and it will mean that the 
C.C.C. will have a large stockpile of 
domestic wool on their hands. 

We still believe that our suggestion 
that the Defense Supplies Corporation 
wool be turned over to the C.C.C. at a 
nominal profit would have been far the 
best way of handling this situation. If 
that had been done, the C.C.C. would 
have been able to push the domestic 
wool into consumption. 

Let me repeat—there has been no ob- 
jection to the sale of the stockpile by 
the growers’ representatives. They 
have objected to the methods of selling. 
They believe that, in accordance with 
the resolutions of the National Wool 
Growers Association, all of the stock- 
pile wools, whether domestic or foreign, 
should be in the hands of one agency 
for sale. 

We have called the attention of the 
officials here to the promise made at 
the time the stockpile was created to 
which we have previously referred. The 
representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association are the only ones, 
so far as I know, that are working on 
the proposition of having the wool all 
handled by one agency, werking ‘to find 
a way, if possible, to restrict imports, 
working to have the British issue price 
increased and working to have the 
U.N.R:R.A. use not only more wool, but 
to use domestic wool 
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If anyone has a better solution than 
the ones we have suggested, you may 
be sure that it will receive considera- 
tion. Those of us who represent the 
National do not feel that we have a 
monopoly on ideas, and we will wel- 
come any suggestions relative to the 
handling of this wool situation that may 
occur to the members of the Associa- 
tion. We are merely trying—to the 
best of our abilty—to carry out the 
recommendations of the Association as 
expressed in its resolutions, and any 
statement to the contrary is untrue. 





Livestock Group 


Endorses Price Control 


F,XTENSION of the price control act 
for one year from June 30, 1944, 
with certain specific changes, was en- 
dorsed by the Joint Livestock Commit- 
tee, meeting in Chicago on March 25. 
Set up in 1942 to provide opportunity 
for livestock groups to consider and act 
upon their mutual problems, this Com- 
mittee includes a number of members 
from the western states. The National 
Wool Growers Association has attended 
a number of its meetings, althought not 
represented on March 25, and the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion is a very active member. Members 
from 20 states, representing 130 farm- 
er-producer organizations, attended the 
March 25 meeting, according to the re- 
lease issued by the Committee’s secre- 
tary, P. O. Wilson. They appointed a 
committee of five to present their views, 
as set up in the resolutions printed be- 
low, to Congressional committees hold- 
ing hearings on the extension of the 
O.P.A., and allied legislation. 


Government by Law—Not Regulation: 


We recommend that the Act of Congress 
extending the policy of price control and 
management set up definite standards and 
policies that must be followed by all govern- 
ment agencies authorized to carry out the 
purposes of the Act, so that we may again 
live under a system of laws enacted by Con- 
gress rather than regulations and directives 
issued by individuals. 


Anti-Subsidy: 


Live stock producers are fully aware. of 
the disastrous results of inflation. We are 
anxious to avoid all influenees that lead to 
general inflation. We recommend that a 
reasonable price management program be 
authorized by the Congress. We believe 
that the system of rollbacks in prices and 
consumer subsidy payments is not only not 
anti-inflationary but that it is in itself an 
inflationary policy in that it adds to an 
already excessive purchasing power and in- 
creases the public debt. We are unalterably 
opposed to all .subsidy payments affecting 


the livestock and meat industry and we urge 
that prices be stabilized-in accordance with 
thé standards established in Clause 2 of 
Section 3 of the Act of October 2, 1942. 


Food Controls Under One Department: 


As American citizens, we deplore the de- 
velopment of a policy in our Government 
whereby the executive department of the 
Government has, by decree or directive, 
created or established agencies or bureaus 
with powers delegated to them that are su- 
perior to the powers and functions of those 
agencies which have been created by Act of 
Congress. 

We recommend that the Congress of the 
United States create one single and distinct 
agency to which will be granted, in the cre- 
ative Act, all responsibility concerning the 
administration of the war-time food man- 
agement and control program that is to be 
adopted by the Congress, and 

We recommend that this creative Act 
clearly outline the powers and functions to 
be given to this agency so that there will be 
no conflict with the powers and functions 
of other agencies and so that none of its 
powers or responsibilities can be taken 
from it by executive order. 


Court Review: 


We recommend that the Congress, in ex- 
tending the policy of price management and 
control, provide for the use of regular 
courts and regular procedures by any per- 
son who may feel that. he has a just cause 
for complaint in a matter involving the ad- 
ministration of the Act, and we recommend 
that all federal district courts be given 
jurisdiction to hear such complaints so that 
the person will not have to incur the’great 
expense and trouble of submitting hiscatse 
to a bureaucratic court situated in.Wash- 
ington. 


Definition of ‘Agricultural 
Commodities”: 


We recommend that, by:,.Act of Congress, 
a clear and understandable definition be 
made of what is intended by the terms “ag- 
ricultural commodities,” “agricultural prod- 
ucts,” and “products derived in whole or 
substantial part from the processing of ag- 
ricultural products,” so that the definition 
will be comprehensive enough to include 
livestock, meat, and products derived from 
livestock and meat. 


McKellar Amendment: 


We recommend that the Act extending: the 
policy of price control.and management be 
so written by the Congress that it shall con- 
tain no language which would be discrimina- 
tory either in favor of or-against any seg- 
ment of the industry, and 

We recommend that this Act provide'that 
the agency, in fixing price ceilings, shall not 
attempt to guarantee-profits to any part 
of the industry, it being our opinion that in- 
telligently managed retail’price ceilings and ,, 
proper rationing will serve the purpose to 
get proper production and distribution, > 


Extension of O.P.A.: © sata P 

Conditioned upon the incorporation du rthe ™ 
extending Act of the modification we. are 
recommending to the Congress By t ese’ res- 
olutions, we support theextensien of the 
poli¢y of price controlzand managemént for 
a perfod of not to exceed one year em Jume 
30, 1944: 
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Abortion in Sheep 


Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory 


This article was clipped from the 
April issue of the Montana Wool 
Grower, which has been running a ser- 
ies of articles on lamb diseases by 
Doctors Marsh and Tunnicliff of the 
Montana Veterinary Research Labora- 
tory, Bozeman, Montana. The Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station 
has issued several circulars covering 
the results of work done in lamb dis- 
eases at the research laboratory as a 
wartime service to farmers and ranch- 
ers of Montana. 


OSSES of lambs by abortion, or 

or slinking, are not large on the 
average, but occasionally sheepmen re- 
port heavy losses by abortion, amount- 
ing to 10 to 25 per cent of the number 
of ewes in the band. In addition to the 
lamb loss, there is always some death 
loss in the ewes. 


It has been found that in Montana 
nearly all such outbreaks of abortion 
which have been investigated are 
caused by infection with a specific bac- 
terium which is technically known as 
a Vibrio. This infection is of an entire- 
ly different nature than the infectious 
abortion of cattle, which is so well 
known as Bang’s disease. We have 
never found Bang’s disease in Montana 
sheep. 


Starts Month Before Lambing 


When an outbreak of abortion in 
sheep occurs, it usually starts about one 
month before lambing is due to begin. 
When the first slink occurs, the owner 
thinks it is accidental, and of no par- 
ticular importance, as one must expect 
one or two abortions in the normal 
course of events. But in a day or two 
another lamb is aborted, and then two 
or three in one day. This may go on, 
with several abortions nearly every day 
until in some cases as many as 300 
lambs are lost in a band of ewes. After 
lambing begins, the number of abor- 
tions usually tapers off. Some full-time 
lambs are born dead or so weak that 
they soon die. 

The ewes usually have a dirty-appear- 
ing discharge for about one week after 
aborting, and a small percentage of the 
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ewes die as a result of the infection in 
the uterus. 


This disease has been quite thorough- 
ly investigated in England, and has al- 
so been studied for several years in 
Montana, but as yet we are not able to 
definitely control the disease. However, 
we do know some things about it on 
which we can base advice which may 
help to prevent some of the abortions. 


Infection Not Carried Over 


In the first place, we have quite con- 
clusive evidence that the infection is 
not carried from one season to the next 
in the ewes. We have never seen a ewe 
abort from this cause more than once, 
and we have a definite history on about 
200 experiment station ewes which 
aborted and were carried through a sec- 
ond lambing season, with almost 100 
per cent normal lambing, and with 
none of the infection appearing the sec- 
ond year. We have found that two or 
three ewes out of 100 may be per- 
manently injured by the disease so that 
they will not produce a lamb the second 
year, but they do not carry the infec- 
tion from one season to the next, and 
therefore cannot start a new outbreak. 


Secondly, we have been unable to 
get evidence that the disease is spread 
by the rams, except possibly in very 
exceptional cases. One ram in England 
was found to be infected, and to carry 
the disease to ewes bred to him, but 
that is the only case on record. 


Third, we know that a ewe can be 
infected by taking in the infectious ma- 
terial through the mouth. Our obser- 
vations in many outbreaks indicate that 
water which is more or less stagnant, 
in sloughs, marshy places, shallow 
wells, partially drained ditches, and res- 
ervoirs, and in dirty troughs, may be 
the source of the infection. We have 
not been able to prove this experiment- 
ally, but the circumstantial evidence 
points that way. 


Sanitation Best Prevention 


As preventive measures, all we can 
advise at present are sanitary precau- 
tions. The principal points are clean 
corrals and feeding places in winter, 
and the provision of clean, fresh, run- 
ning water as the only source of drink- 
ing water for pregnant ewes. 


If the disease develops, sanitary pre- 
cautions ere again the principal means 
of control. All aborting ewes should 





be immediately segregated from the 
drop band, and all aborted lambs and 
afterbirths should be disposed of by 
burning, burial, or placing them in some 
place isolated from the drop band. 
Although the ewes which abort pick up 
the infection at least three or four 
weeks before they abort, these precau- 
tions may protect some of those lamb- 
ing late from becoming infected. 

Ewes which abort and recover shouid 
not be sold, as they will be free from 
infection for the next year, and prob- 
ably are less susceptible to infection 
than ewes which have never been 
through an outbreak. 





Pacific Wool Gro wers 
Expand 


ACIFIC Wool Growers, cooperative 
wool marketing agency of the 
Northwest, has recently completed ar- 
rangements for storage of wools in 
Pocatello and in Idaho Falls. Officials 
of the agency are also studying the pos- 
sibilities of warehouse space in Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 

The March issue of the Bulletin of 
the Pacific Wool Growers states that 
wool growers of western Texas, through 
their warehouses in the San Angelo 
district, have selected Pacific Wool 
Growers as their marketing agency to 
sell their wools in Boston. Some 4,- 
693,000 pounds of choice Texas wools 
had been shipped to the Pacific Wool 
Growers’ Boston warehouse, according 
to the announcement, for sale to mills 
in the New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic district for the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 





Hog Support Prices 


After April 15 when the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s temporary emergency sup- 
port price program for 270 to 330-pound 
hogs will be terminated, those support 
prices will apply to only good and choice 
barrows or gilts weighing from 200 to 270 
pounds. On December 23, 1943, the support 
price was extended to 270 to 300-pound hogs 
to encourage orderly marketing and to pro- 
tect firms from heavy discounts prevailing 
for hogs weighing over 270 pounds. On 
January 27, 1944, the support was extended 
to hogs weighing from -300 to 330 pounds. 


Ewe Sales in Montana 


The April issue of the Montana Wool 
Grower reports the contracting of 2,250 
blackface yearling ewes for June 20 de- 
livery, out of the wool, $14.50. For 
June 1 delivery 2,750 three and four- 
year-old whiteface ewes, lambed out 
with the wool on at $13 a pair—$6.50 
for the dry ewes. 


The National Wool Grower 
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1943 Wool Shrinkage Studies in the Department of Agriculture 


By 


Alexander Johnston, Warner M. Buck, 
and George C. LeCompte 


Livestock and Meats Branch 
Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration 


for many years there has been con- 

siderable dissatisfaction among 
wool growers because of the inaccurate 
methods used by wool buyers in de- 
termining shrinkages. Buyers’ esti- 
mates of shrinkage are based on their 
visual and manual examination of the 
fleeces in a lot and on their previous ex- 
perience in judging shrinkages in wools 
of a similar character. 

Consequently, a need has long been 
felt for a method of extraction and test- 
ing small samples of wool from large 
lots in such a manner as to represent 
accurately the shrinkage of the bulk of 
the wool. However, few large scale 
tests for wool shrinkage have been 
made because such experiments are 
very costly and involve much labor. 

Much valuable information concern- 
ing shrinkages and grades of clips has 
been furnished to wool growers over a 
period of years by the state agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations of 
California, Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Yet the sampling methods of these in- 
stitutions, whether they employ scour- 
ing of small hand samples or of selected 
bags from clips, are found to be labor- 
ious and, for the most part, of varying 
accuracy, though correct within rela- 
tively narrow limits. However, in gen- 
eral a laboratory test of shrinkage 
based upon representative samples is 
believed to be of more value than any 
estimate involving human judgment. 

During the last three years the Wool 
Division of the Livestock and Meats 
Branch has been experimenting with a 
system of sampling grease wools em- 
ploying the coring device. The coring 
machine had already been adopted, for 
sampling imported wools for shrinkage 
determination, by Dr. H. J. Wollner, 
Consulting Chemist, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, U. S. Treasury Department. It 
has proved so successful that routine 
coring tests, except in unusual circum- 
stances, are now the basis for the assess- 
ment of import duties on all foreign 
wools entering this country. 


April, 1944 





Figure 1. Above, assembled coring machine. 
drill, core tube, cutting blade, and key used in inserting the collar which locks the cutting blades in place. 


The device consists of an electric hand 
drill which rotates an attached cylinder 
18 inches long and 2 inches wide. This 
cylinder is equipped with a serrated 
blade at the mouth which, when pressed 
against a compact bale or bag of wool, 
cuts a neat core that is held within the 
cylinder. The cylinder is then with- 
drawn from the bale or bag, detached 
from the drill, and the core of wool ex- 
tracted. By this simple process any 
number of core samples cen be taken 
at random in a comparatively short 
time from a lot of baled or bagged wool. 
By taking representative samples in 
this manner the bias of human judg- 
ment is entirely eliminated from the 
sampling process. 

During 1941 and 1942 the Wool Di- 
vision, because of inadequate facilities, 
was unable to make extensive tests of 





Below, unassembled coring machine showing electric 


’ 


this method on domestic wool, but after 
April 25, 1943, when the domestic clip 
was taken over by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the opportunity for 
extensive tests was utilized immediate- 
ly. During 1943 core samples were tak- 
en from 100 individual clips and from 
a few graded lines. These clips totaled 
more than 3 million pounds and came 
from 13 major wool-growing states of 
the West. An average of 10 test bags 
was taken at random or at spaced in- 
tervals from each of these clips.. Ap-: 
proximately 1,150 bags of wool ‘were 
sampled and a total of more than 12,- 
000 cores was taken. In the majority: 
of cases 10 cores were taken at random 
or at spaced intervals from each bag. 
It was found necessary to compress the 
bags in a special machine beforé’ cor- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Description of Wool 


Graded Idaho Fine and Fine Medium 

Gr Idaho % Blood, .Combing 

Gradéd Idaho % Blood, Gombing 

Graded Idaho “% Blood, Combing . 

Orig, Utah average to short French 

Orig. Utah Clothing Semi-Fine 

Orig. Utah Clothing Semi-Fine (Dupl) 
Orig. Fine Utah avr. to Short French 
Original Kansas 

Orig. Nebr. Fed Style, Fine Irreg. 

Orig. Wyo. Fine Good Fr. Ewes 

Graded fine combing, K C. line 45 
Original Wyoming 

Combing Montana, 64/60s 

Orig. Fine Wyo. average French 

Orig. Fine Wyo. average French (Dupl) 
Orig. Wyoming, Seems Damp 

Original California Fine 

Original California Fine 

Original Texas Fine 

Original Texas Fine 

Original New Mexico, Fine 

Original Wyoming 10E 2Y 

Original Utah . 

Original Washington 

Original Oklahoma 

Original Oklahoma 

Original Oklahoma 

Original Wyoming 

Original Wyoming 

Orig. Wyoming Fine and Fine Medium 
Original Bag 64s 

Original Wyoming 

Orig. Wyo. bulk F. and some ¥% Blood 
Original Wyoming 

64/603 Wyoming 

Original Wyoming 

Original Wyoming 

Original Colorado 

Original Colorado 

Original Arizona Fine French 

Original Arizona Fine French (Dupl) 
Origirial Montana Fine Combing 

Original Montana 64s French 

Original Wyoming 64s aver. to short 
Original Montana 64s average French 
Original Wyoming 64s Combing 

Orig. Mont. 60/64s average French 
Original Montana 64s average French 
Original Montana 60 ‘64s Combing 

Graded Montana 60/62s Good French 
Graded Montana 64s Combing 

Graded Montana 64s French 

Graded Montana 64s French 

Graded Wyoming 64/70s French 

Original Texas Fine 

Original Texas Fine 

Utah 64s Good French 

Utah 60s Good Staple 

Colorado 64s Staple 1% 

Wyoming 56/58s Col. Char, & Cond. Poor 
Wyoming 60/64s Col. & Cond. average 
Colorado 80 Per Cent 64s—20 Per Cent 60/64s 
Colorado Poor Char. & Col. Heavy 64/70s 
Colorado 64s Good Color and Condition 

85 Per Cent 64s—15 Per Cent 60s Heavy Condition 
Original Wyoming 64s average Cond. 
Original Wyoming, Fine 

Original Wyoming, Fine 

Original Wyoming, Fine 

Graded Wyoming, Fine 

Original Wyoming, Fine 

Original Utah (Free Wool) 

Graded Wyoming Fine French 
Graded Wyoming ¥% Blood 

Graded Wyoming % Blood 

Wyoming Bulk 64s C. & C. Choice 
So. Dak. Graded Fine, S. aver. C. & C. aver. 
So. Dak. 60/62s S. good C. & C. aver. 
Mont. Bulk 60/64s S. good C. & C. good 
South Dakota 64s 

So. Dak. 64/62s S. aver. Cond. good 
So. Dak. 60/64s S. good C. & C. good 
So. Dak. 60/62s S. good C. & C. Choice 
So. Dak. 64/70s S. aver. C. & C. Choice 
So. Dak. 56/58s S. good C. & C. Choice 
So. Dak. Mixed Grades Yearling Wool 
Colorado 64s French, Good Staple 
Colorado 64s French, Good Staple 
Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana; Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Montana Fine 

Texas 647708 French Combing ‘Light 
Texas 64/70s Combing and Fr, C. Heayy 
Texas 64/70s Fr. C. and Clo. aver. size 
Texas 64/703 Fr. C. Heavy ee 
Texas 563 French Combing Light - 
Texas 50s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 
Texas 64/70s French Combing Light 


























Table 1. 1943 Wool Shrinkage Results by Lot 
— Differences 
etween Between 
Lot Number of Actual Estimated Core Core Sample Estimated 
Number Bags Tested Shrink- Shrink- Sample Shrinkages Shrinkages 
ages ages Shrinkages And Actual And Actual 
ss Shrinkages Shrinkages 
C—101 10 61.8 63 61.2 —0.6 +1.2 
eee C—102 10 58.4 59 56.5 —1.9 +0.6 
C—103 10 55.4 54 55.4 0.0 —1.4 
C—104 10 51.2 49 54.7 +3.5 —2.2 
C—105 10 65.1 65 64.8 —0.3 —0.1 
C—106 10 68.2 62 64.8 —3.4 —6.2 
C—106A 10 67.2 62 68.3 +1.1 —5.2 
C—107 10 70.5 63 69.5 —1.0 —7.5 
C—108 10 69.7 70 68.2 —1.5 +0.3 
Sth C—109 20 62.9 64 60.2 —2.7 +1.1 
C—110 10 61.6 62 62.1 +-0.5 +0.4 
c—111 10 77.3 74 77.0 —0.3 —3.3 
C—112 10 72.1 70 (70) 70.9 —1.2 —2.1 (—2.1) 
sessoheeneiesnmaes C—113 10 55.7 53 54.4 —1.3 —2.7 
c—114 10 53.1 61 (61) 52.0 —1.1 +7.9 (+7.9) 
C—114A 10 52.6 61 52.9 +0.3 +8.4 
C—115 10 67.0 67 65.0 —2.0 0.0 
C—116 10 51.4 49 (50) 50.5 —0.9 —2.4 (—1.4) 
C—117 10 51.2 49 (48) 49.3 —1.9 —2.2 (—3.1) 
C—118 10 63.8 59 63.4 —0.4 —4.8 
Cc—119 10 58.5 57 57.0 —1.5 —1.5 
C—120 10 62.7 61 63.3 +0.6 —1.7 
C—121 12 68.2 (66) 68.8 +0.6 (—2.2) 
sees C—122 10 63.3 65 (66) 62.7 —0.6 +1.7 (+2.7) 
C—123 10 54.3 61 54.5 +0.2 +6.7 
C—124 10 76.1 70 74.3 —1.8 —6.1 
C—125 10 74.0 70 73.1 —0.9 —4.0 
C—126 10 74.6 71 72.9 —1.7 —3.6 
C—127 12 69.2 66.5 71.9 +2.7 —2.7 
C—128 13 65.8 65 68.3 +2.5 —0.8 
C—129 10 59.0 60 57.9 —1.1 +1.0 
C—130 10 64.3 65.5 67.0 +2.7 +1.2 
C—131 10 69.4 67 69.5 +0.1 —2.4 
C—132 10 61.7 65 64.1 +2.4 +3.3 
oitianets C—133 10 65.3 65 66.8 41.5 —0.3 
pase C—134 11 66.6 66.5 68.0 +1.4 —0.1 
C—135 12 73.2 65.5 71.1 —2.1 —1.7 
C—136 11 65.4 64 69.2 +3.8 —14 
C—137 10 66.0 64 66.3 +0.3 —2.0 
C—138 10 66.8 66 (67) 66.4 —0.4 —0.8 (+0.2) 
C—139 10 75.6 73 (72) 72.9 —2.7 —2.6 (—3.6) 
C—139A 10 74.4 73 (72) 75.7 +1.0 —1.7 (—2.7) 
C—140 10 58.3 59 36.1 —2.2 +0.7 
C—141 10 54.5 59 54.0 —0.5 44.5 
C—142 10 60.2 63.5 59.0 —1.2 +3.3 
C—143 10 59.9 63 61.5 +1.6 +3.1 
C—144 10 66.7 66 66.8 +0.1 —0.7 
C—145 10 59.1 62.5 61.6 42.5 +3.4 
C—146 10 55.5 59 54.5 —1.0 +3.5 
C—147 10 58.9 61 60.6 +1.7 —2.1 
C—148 10 52.6 57.5 52.9 +0.3 +4.9 
C—149 10 59.8 63 59.2 —0.6 +3.2 
C—150 10 52.0 62 58.6 +6.6 +10.0 
C—150A 10 57.3 62 57.6 +0.3 +4.7 
C—151 10 60.7 65 62.2 +15 +4.3 
C—152 10 60.3 59 59.4 —0.9 —1.3 
C—153 10 62.8 57 63.6 +0.8 —5.8 
C—156 10 66.4 64 66.3 —0.1 —2.4 
C—157 10 62.8 60 62.8 0.0 —2.8 
C—158 10 73.9 71 75.8 +1.9 —2.9 
C—159 10 64.0 61 63.6 —0.4 —3.0 
C—160 10 65.4 64 66.2 +0.8 —1.4 
Cc—161 10 57.1 58 57.5 +0.4 —0.9 
C—162 10 79.6 77 80.2 +0.6 —2.6 
C—163 10 64.4 65 64.0 —0.4 +0.6 
C—164 10 69.2 68.5 69.7 +0.5 —.7 
C—165 10 61.6 65 61.9 +0.3 +3.4 
C—166 10 60.8 64.5 60.1 —?.7 +3.7 
C—167 10 67.8 67.5 67.4 —0.4 —0.3 
C—168 10 63.2 62 62.8 —0.4 —1.2 
C—169 10 67.2 67 66.7 —0.5 —0.2 
C—170 10 68.4 69 67.7 —0.7 +0.6 
Cc—171 13 67.4 66.5 —0.9 
C—172 10 67.7 66 67.8 +0.1 —.7 
C—173 10 65.5 61.5 64.4 —0.6 —3.5 
C—174 10 61.6 55 60.9 —0.7 —6.6 
C—181 10 51.5 57.0 49.6 —1.9 +5.5 
C—182 7 58.2 61.0 58.5 +0.3 +2.8 
C—183 10 57.5 56.5 56.7 —0.8 —1.0 
C—184 10 52.3 55.5 50.0 —2.3 +3.2 
C—185 10 49.9 59.5 52.0 +2.1 +9.4 
C—186 10 57.2 56.5 55.5 —1.7 —0.7 
C—187 10 52.6 57.0 51.2 —1.4 +4.4 
C—188 10 57.5 54.0 55.4 —2.1 —3.5 
C—189 10 60.8 58.0 57.8 —3.0 —2.3 
C—190 10 55.7 50.0 54.0 —1.7 —5.7 
C—191 10 59.3 56.5 54.9 4 —2.8 
C—193 15 75.7 70.0 76.8 +1.1 —5.7 
C—194 16 76.1 74.0 76.4 +0.3 —2.1 
M—201 12 56.9 55.9 —26 
M—202 10 52.2 51.8 —0.4 
M—203 10 51.5 51.5 0.0 
M—204 8 58.8 59 57.0 —1.8 +0.2 
M—205 10 48.2 46.0 —2.2 
M—206 10 49.2 19.0 —0.2 
M—207 10 60.8 60.8 0.0 
M—208 8 545 53.6 9 
M—209 - 10 59.9 57.6 —2.3 
M—210 ~ 10 56.1 62 (59) 57.4 +1.3 +5.9 (+2.9) 
T 1 10 60.7 58 60.5 —0.2 —2.7 
T— 2 10 68.7 68 70.2 +15 2.7 
tT 3 10 61.5 62 62.4 +0.9 +0.5 
Tm 4 10 73.0 72 73.7 +0.7 =A 
7 F5 10 53.7 43 54.9 +1.2 +10.7 
T— 6 19 50.6 45 52.2 +1.6 —5.6 
T— 7 17.., 55.8 58 55.0 —0.8 +2.2 
T— *8 12 56.1 58 56.9 +0.8 +1.9 
T— 9 12 56.9 58 55.8 —1.1 +1.1 
T— 10 12 55.9 58 56.8 +0.9 +2.1 
T— 11 12 55.9 58 55.3 —0.6 +2.1 
T— 12 12 55.6 58 55.9 +0.3 +2.4 
T— 13 13 56.1 58 56.9 +0.8 +1.9 
T— 13B 85 56.0 58 56.0 0.0 +2.0 
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ing, as the cylinder blade did not ef- 
ficiently cut and retain the more loose- 
ly packed wools. 

These core samples were scoured and 
their shrinkages were checked against 
the shrinkages of the 10-bag lots which 
were scoured by commercial scourers. 


An interesting phase of the program 
arose from the fact that on 92 of the 
100 lots tested, estimated shrinkages 
had been assessed by committees each 
consisting of _three competent wool 
dealers commissioned by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose. Thus each esti- 
mate of shrinkage consisted of the 
combined judgment of three wool ex- 
perts. 


In addition to the 92 lots on which 
were placed estimates of shrinkage, the 
remaining 8 test lots consisted of free 
wools, that is, wools marketed before 
inception of the Government’s pur- 
chase program. However, retests of 
one or more of the original 100 lots, 
made in order to verify previous re- 
sults, brought to 109 the total number 
of lots tested. 


The detailed results are given in 
Table 1. Column number 1 gives of- 
ficial description of the clips assigned 
by the Government’s appraisers; col- 
umn number 2 gives the lot numbers; 
column number 3 shows the number of 
bags tested from each clip or graded 
line; column number 4 shows the act- 
ual shrinkage of each 10-bag lot found 
by scouring the entire 10 bags; column 
number 5 contains the estimates of 
shrinkage by the appraisal committees 
of three wool experts, reappraisal fig- 
ures being given in brackets in those 
cases in which reappraisals were made; 
column number 6 gives the shrinkages 
as found by scouring the small core 
samples; column number 7 shows the 
differences which exist between the 
core sample shrinkages and the actual 
shrinkages of the 10-bag lots; column 
number 8 gives the differences between 
the shrinkage estimate and the actual 
shrinkages. In columns 7 and 8 when 
the core shrinkages or estimates are 
less than the actual shrinkages the dif- 
ferences are indicated by minus(-) 
signs and when they are more than the 
actual shrinkages the differences are 
indicated by plus (+) signs. 

Results from the total 109 tests show 
that the average of the differences be- 
tween the core sample shrinkages and 
the actual shrinkages of the 10-bag lots 
was only 1.115 per cent. Furthermore, 
the 109 core shrinkages averaged 
61.526 per cent, the 109 actual shrink- 
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ages averaged 61.681 per cent, with a 
difference of only 0.155 per cent shrink- 
age. 

Differences between individual 
shrinkages of the core samples and the 
bag lots varied from a low (-) of 4.4 
per cent to a high (+) of 3.8 per cent. 
In 63 cases out of 109, the shrinkages of 
the cores were within 1 per cent of the 
actual shrinkages. In 5 other cases the 
core shrinkages were exactly the same 
as the actual shrinkages. These 68 lots 
comprise 62.4 per cent of the entire 
109 test lots. 

Consider now the 92 lots on which 
both estimates and core sample shrink- 
ages were obtained. For the core sam- 
ples, the range of errors extends from 
a low of —4.4 per cent to a high of +3.8 
per cent with an average error of 1.166 
per cent. For the estimates, the range 
of errors extends from a maximum 
underestimate of —10.7 per cent to a 
maximum overestimate of +9.4 per 
cent with an average error of 2.82 per 
cent. Tables 2 and 3 show the range 
of errors for both core and estimated 
shrinkages. 

It will be seen from Table 2 that the 
estimated shrinkages were within 1 per 
cent of the actual shrinkages in only 
24 or 26 per cent of the 92 lots, while 
the shrinkages of the core samples were 





Table 2—Range of Errors of Estimated 
Shrinkages from Actual Shrinkages and of 
Core Sample Shrinkages from Actual 
Shrinkages for 92 Lots of 1943 Wool. 


Errors from Actual Shrinkages by 
Percentage Estimated Core sample 


intervals shrinkages shrinkages 
0.0—0.5 11 29 
0.6—1.0 13 21 
1.1—1.5 10 14 
1.6—2.0 4 13 
2.1—2.5 8 8 
2.6—3.0 11 4 
3.1—3.5 12 1 
3.6—4.0 3 1 
4.1—4.5 3 1 
4.6—5.0 a! 0 
5.1—5.5 2 0 
5.6—6.0 4 0 
6.1—6.5 1 0 
6.6—7.0 2 0 
7.1—7.6 1 0 
7.6—8.0 1 0 
8.1—8.5 1 0 
8.6—9.0 0 0 
9.1—9.5 1 0 
9.6-10.0 1 0 
10.1-10.5 0 0 
10.6-11.0 0 0 
Total lots 92 92 


within 1 percent of the actual shrink- 
ages in 48 or 53 per cent of the lots. A 
similar degree of errors occurs between 
the estimates and the core shrinkages 
with each increase in percentage range 
of differences, with the result that 87 
of the core samples are found to differ 
within a 3 per cent limit while only 57 
of the estimates come within 3 per 
cent. 


In Table 3 it should be noted that the 
estimates were fairly close to the actual 
shrinkages in wools shrinking between 
55 and 70 per cent, though badly in er- 
ror above and below this range. The 
core sample shrinkages are closely uni- 
form in all ranges except for one lot in 
the 45.0 per cent to 49.9 per cent renge. 





Table 3—Comparative Percentage Errors 
in Appraisers’ Estimates and in Core 
Shrinkages at Various Levels of Actual 
Shrinkages. 


Actual Average Average 
shrink- No. errors in errors 
age of appraisers’ in core 
ranges lots estimates shrinkages 
Percent Percent Percent 
75.0—79.9 3 4.0 0.9 
70.0—74.9 8 3.9 is 
65.0—69.9 23 i3 1.0 
60.0—64.9 22 2.6 1.0 
55.0—59.9 19 22 1.4 
50.0—54.9 12 oe 3 
45.0—49.9 i | 9.4 2.1 





In order to illustrate graphically the 
comparative errors of the core samples 
and the estimates, Figure 2 portrays 
their variation above and below the 
actual shrinkages. It is apparent from 
inspection of this figure that the core 
shrinkages more accurately expressed 
the true or actual shrinkages than did 
the estimates. 


The data contained in the tables at- 
tached to this article are the result of 
nine months of careful experimentation 
and are considered highly satisfactory 
in that they show the core sampling 
method of determining wool shrinkages 
to be more accurate and dependable 
than estimates of shrinkage based on 
visual and manual examinations which 
involve human judgment only. 


These investigations have thrown 
considerable light on’ vatious phases of 
the shrinkage problem and have servetl 
to orient the investigations planned for 
the 1944 season. With“ certain’ im- 
proved methods of sampling and with a 
newly developed and superior coring 
machine, it is felt that greater accuracy 
in wool shrinkage determination can 
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be obtained by core sample testing this 
year than it has been possible to obtain 
in the past. 

For their excellent cooperation dur- 
ing the past year, the Livestock and 
Meats Branch of the Office of Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration, wishes 
to thank the officials of the Wool Scour- 
ing Plant, Texas Agricultural and Me- 





chanical College and Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, 
Texas; the Wool Department, Montana 
State College and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman, Montana; and 
the Agricultural 
College and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 


Wool Department, 


Wool Fund Contributors 


Contributors to the wool fund made 
by growers whose names are shown in 
the following list were received from 
Merrion and Wilkins, Denver, Colo- 
rado, and the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association to cover deduc- 
tions made from wool sales to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in 1943. 
The deductions in Texas were made by 
theTexas wool warehouses. James 
Laidlaw of Idaho made his contribu- 
tion direct to the American Wool 
Council. 

The American Wool Council also 
wishes to acknowledge publicly the re- 
ceipt of checks for $1,000 from Mun- 
ro, Kincaid, Edgehill, wool dealers of 
Boston, and the American Angora 
Goat Raisers Association of Rock 
Springs, Texas; $500 from the Co- 
lonial Wool Company of Boston; and 
$10,316.22 from Swift and Company. 
The payment from Swift and Company 
is made on the basis of one sixth of 
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a cent per head of wool lambs and 
sheep slaughtered by them in 1943. 

Growers, while realizing full well the 
superior intrinsic value of wool for 
wearing apparel—a fact also firmly 
established in the use of wool clothing 
by our armed forces—must neverthe- 
less face the fact that synthetic fibers 
such as rayon and Aralac are catching, 
or have caught a strong hold on the do- 
mestic civilian market. Well-financed 
advertising and publicity campaigns 
are doing the work. Wool must main- 
tain its place through the same type of 
effort. It is strongly urged therefore 
that growers ask the wool agencies 
handling their clip this year to deduct 
the 10 cents per bag (5 cents for small- 
er bags) from their wool checks for the 
wool fund. If difficulty is encountered 
in doing that, then the proper amount 
should be sent to State Associations for 
remittance to the American Wool 
Council. 


ARIZONA 


Thomas B. Baird 
Ben Lynch Estate 
Willis Lynch 
Penrod Brothers 
T-2 Sheep Co. 
Jos. K. Udall 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Anna M., Seal 


COLORADO 


V. H. Akin 

R. W. Ashburn 
Joseph R, Anders 
Hal Ames 


Lester Anderson 
John E. Armstrong 
Herbert Anderson 
Gus Angules 
Cecil Armstrong 
Abe Abrams 
Ed Aragan 
Floyd H. Anderson 
Augilar Native 
Crafts Coop. 
Art Andrews 
C. A. Axelson 
Jake H. Adolf 
H. B. Andrus 
J. W. Alexander 
Frances Arnet 
Allan Brothers 
Pattie E. Austin 
Armour and Co. 
Marie Arthur 
Ed Bauer 
B. L. Brumley 
S. S. Basinger 
Mrs. Elsie G. Broadhead 
John E. Bertrand 
Lewis Brazelton 
Clarence E. Burr 
Lester Bashor 
Miss Alene Brogan 
O. F. Barnes 
M. E. Buzard 
Frank Boyd 
Harold Bangs 
Wayne Barr 
J. M. Biggs 
Fred E. Binnette 
Forrest N. Bowser 
C. Irvin Brands 
Butler Brothers 
D. O. Boice 
W. O. Bussinger 
C. E. Barkley 
V. L. Bixler 
Roy M. Brown 
Guy T. Barnes 
Edna M. Banta 
E. A. Benson 
Nina C. Brown 
Frank P. Buckley 
Lester Bashor & 
J. Novinger 
Cc. P. Bryant 
George Bevers 
Mrs. C. I. Brands 
George Bernhart 
Anton Bloder 
Francis Bruning 
Gayle Bogenhagen 
Alice Bermaster 
W. B. Bottom 
J. W. Beckee 
Allen Bitters 
W. A. Braiden 
Elmer Ball 
Jake O. Broyles 
James G. Brown 
J. O. Bunker 
A. R. Buckley 
Jess Butrum 
W. C. Bourne 
C. R. Buckley 
Virgil Bolinger 
F. P. Brenniman 
Boney Cisneros 
B. C. Chesnut 
Gerald Colard 
Clair Colard 
Robert S. Conner 
George W. Clark 
Craig Hide & Fur Co. 
R. E. Campbell 
W. A. Collins 
C. H. Campbell 
Gilbert Callihan 
Andy J. Campbell 
Keith J. Cummings 
Cheatum and Thompson 
Russell Curtis 


& Son 





Frank Cross 
V. L. Christensen 
Theo Cundiff 
C. A. 
Mark Counce 


Cox 


Roy Cooper 

Leonard J. Campbell 

Luther Cox 

R. C. Chapin 

Bluford Chitwood 

Wilbur J. Clark 

Charles Cox 

Bob Clark ' 

Kenneth Cook 
Cleese 

Albert Christen 

James V. Churches 

F. E. Carman 

W. A. Colt, Jr. 

R. J. Conway 

S. S. Cobb and 


F. B. Fletcher 
C. C. Clifton and 
A. J. Clifton 


Frank Coller 
Colorado Land & 
Livestock Co. 
James L. Capp and 
Kar! Meyers 

O. M. Crain 

Dan Carl 

John T. Dine 

R. E. Drew 

M. F. Dicken 

J. B. Dorenkamp 

J. C. Davis 

C. W. Dennis 

W. F. Dreher 

Ed Darby 

Dale and Beers 

W. G. Dykes 

J. J. Duran 

M. G. Dykes 

Frank N. Drake 

Olen Drake 

Drescher Brothers 

Byron R. D’Ment 

Blaine Dryden 

A. H. Doak 

Cc. M. Dunn 

Fred H. Durben 

E. D. Donahue 

Bob Dewell 

M. J. Dieter | 

Joe Davis 

R. L. Ellenberger 

A. P. Earp 

James Ellenberger 

Carl E. Eaton 

A. E, Edwards 

Elvin Elliott 

Juan and Pedros 
Espinoza 

Earl, Japhet and Poque 

Eugene Esty 

W. T. England 

Foster Evans 

Irvin Edmonson 

Domingo Estrada 

Marion E. Emrick 

Wm. Erickson 

D. M. Ethridge 

Harry S. Everhart 

J. F. Estep 

J. L. Epley 

Elvin E, Eaton 

James Ethridge 

Joe E. Evans 

Earl & Earl 

Earl & Japhet 

L. J. Feik 

Hugh L. Frazier & 
G. W. Hawley 

Harley Fuchs 

Lyman Franch 

C. M. Ferguson 

Hill Forbes 

F. H. Fletcher 

L. F. Farmer 

Edward Frazier 

A. A. Fuesz 

Robert Fehlmann 

Paul W. Finch 

H. W. Farr 

J. N. Fannell 

Mrs. N. L. Fastenau 

Flader Land Co. 

Hugh L. Frazier 

H. R. Gustafson 

Getz Brothers 

Elmer Gustafson 

L. L. Good 

Leslie W. Gove 

Eugenio Gallegos 

Carl Golden 

Edgar Graves 

August Gebauer 





(Continued on page 22) 
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Here is a scene in the meat processing room of a southern Army Air Base in which an electric machine is being used in cutting lamb chops. 
this group of men are expert meat cutters who have received instruction at meat training schools conducted by National Livestock and Meat Board specialists. 


These men are not only well grounded in the art of cutting lamb and other meats but are also familiar with the basic methods of cooking meat, carving meat and 
serving meat, as well as the conservation of meat and fats. 





For the most part 


A Lamb Program For America s Armed Forces 


MONG all of the nations which are 

engaged in this global war, Ameri- 
ca is recognized as having the advantage 
in abundance of food resources. Our 
soils are high in producing power, and 
we are taking steps to see that their 
fertility is conserved and improved. It 
is significant that, within recent years, 
acre yields of some of our most mport- 
ant food crops have actually been in- 
creased. 

Food is recognized as a weapon of 
war. We know that food is just as 
necessary in the achievement of ulti- 
mate victory as are the ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, and ammunition which 
come from the assembly lines of our 
great war production plants. 


Many foods enter into the meals of 
our fighting men, but no one food is 
recognized as being of greater import- 
ance than is meat. The average soldier 
in our Army consumes about six pounds 
of meat per week or about 300 pounds 
per year. This is more than double 
our consumption of meat per capita 
nationally. 

The Government called upon the 
Nation’s livestock growers and feeders 
for more and more meat. That call has 
been answered by the production of 
record-breaking supplies year after 
year, Our estimated meat production 
in 1943 was more than 24 billion 
pounds. In spite of this increasing pro- 
duction, our livestock population at the 
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beginning of this year was the great- 
est in our history. 

The importance of meat in the Army 
was recognized by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps when it called upon the 
National Livestock and Meat Board for 
assistance in the handling and utiliza- 
tion of its meat supples. In response to 
that call the Board has been carrying 
on a meat program in the Army for the 
past three years. 

The Board’s entire staff of meat 
specialists is giving its full time to this 
program which involves instruction for 
mess officers, mess sergeants and cooks 
in all phases of the subject of meat in 
relation to its most efficient use in 
Army meals. 

The meat program for the Army is 
conducted by means of lecture-demon- 
strations, since this type of presentation 
doubtless is the most satisfactory way 
to drive home the essential facts to mess 
personnel. Those under instruction 
learn by ectually doing the work them- 
selves after having observed the meth- 
ods demonstrated. 

The magnitude of the Board’s meat 
program for the armed forces is better 
understood when we consider that since 
the beginning of the program and up 
to the end of 1943, its specialists had 
conducted about 3,000 meat programs 
at some 260 Army posts, naval stations 
end cir bases from coast to coast. These 
were attended by about 250,000 officers 
and men. During this same _ period. 


hundreds of men have been trained as 
meat specialists and as meat instructors 
in the Bakers’ and Cooks’ Schools. The 
training of these men has made it pos- 
sible to extend greatly the scope of the 
Board’s efforts in this field. 

In its meat program for the armed 
forces, the Board gives equal consider- 
ation to all meats—lamb, beef, pork and 
veal. One of the very first publications 
prepared for use in the Army was a 
32-page Handbook on Cutting Lamb. 
In the introduction to this Handbook is 
the following comment: “Lamb offers 
possibilities for variety and appetite ap- 
peal in the Army mess. Furthermore 
it is a meat that is easy to handle and 
easy to prepare. The information and 
suggestions contained in this handbook 
are presented with a view to helping 
the Army cook secure the most satis- 
factory results in cutting, cooking and 
serving this meat.” 

This handbook, which contains il- 
lustrated step-by-step instruction on 
cutting lamb for roasts and stews as 
well as information on the carving and 
cooking of lamb, has been placed in 
every Army mess hall in the Nation. 

In the cutting phase of the lamb in- 
struction a method of cutting has been 
developed which is equally practical 
for machine or hand cutting. The meth- 
od has proved to be popular with Army 
personnel because it saves time, is 
simple and easy to follow. If an electric 
meat cutter is used, a carcass of lamb 
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can be cut into chops in a very few 


minutes. More time is required when 
the job is done by hand, but tests have 
shown that a carcass can be cut into 
chops by hand as quickly as it can be 
rolled and boned for roasts. In cutting 
the chops by hand, no cleaver is needed 
since a cleaver makes bone splinters, 
and the chops will not be as uniform in 
thickness or as attractive in appearance 
as when cut with the knife or saw. 


The approved issue of carcass lamb 
for chops is 60 pounds for 100 men. 
When cut into chops the carcass yields 
about 58 per cent boneless meat suit- 
able for lamburgers, stews, patties, etc. 
and 22 per cent bones, fat and usable 
trimmings. 

A 60+pound lamb will provide about 
75 chops averaging about 7.5 ounces 
each. When it is desirable to serve 
lamb chops to the entire mess of 100 
men, the Board’s specialists recommend 
a double issue of carcass lamb. For ex- 
ample, 105 pounds of carcass lamb will 
furnish 100 individual thops for din- 
ner and also enough meat for a delicious 
lamb loaf for supper. 

Full directions for cutting lamb chops 
by machine and by hand are contained 
in the Board’s new publication titled 
“Guide For Cutting Lamb Chops” for 
our armed forces, which will soon be 
off the press. This publication, which 
will serve as a supplement to the orig- 
inal “Handbook on Cutting Lamb,” will 
stress the fact that in the preparation 
of these chops, as well as all other 
meats, the cooking should be at a low 
temperature and also that one should 
not overcook. It is also recommended 
that lamb chops should be served hot 
immediately after cooking. 

This new publication contains recipes 
for braised lamb chops, fried lamb 
chops, lamburgers, lamb cheesburgers, 
lamb patties, and lamb Salisbury 
steaks. 

In carrying out the lamb program for 
the armed forces, the specialists of the 
Board cover a wide array of subjects, 
such as the bone structure of the car- 
cass, ways of utilizing the various por- 
tions of the carcass, methods of roast- 
ing, stewing, broiling and panbroiling 
lamb. Instruction is given in the carv- 
ing of cooked lamb, what to serve with 
lamb, how to plan menus with lamb, 
etc. In short, every possible help is 
given the mess personnel in making the 
best possible use of lamb in the mess. 

During the early stages of this pro- 
gram for lamb and other meats, it was 
largely conducted in the Army. With 
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the rapid increase in our naval forces, 
however, the galley personnel felt the 
need of assistance in the handling and 
utilization of its meat supplies. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Navy called on the Board for assist- 
ance. 

Before launching a Navy meat pro- 
gram, the Board’s specialists made a 
thorough study of its meat problems at 
shore installations and on various 
types of ships. This study showed that 
the meat problems of the Navy are 
somewhat different than those of the 
Army. So a practical method of cut- 
ting lamb and other meats in accord- 
ance with Navy requirements was de- 
veloped. 

Most of the Navy messes are of the 
consolidated type with thousands of 
men fed under one roof. In many of 
these messes, use is made of electric 
meat cutters and for that reason the 
instruction in cutting methods covers 
the use of these machines as well as 
hand cutting. 

The schedule of Navy meat programs 
for the first part of 1944 is as follows: 
Sampson Naval Training Station, N. Y.; 
Coast Guard Station, N. Y.; Camp 
Peary, Va.; New River Marine Base, 
N. C.; Farragut Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Idaho; San Diego Training Sta- 
tion, California; Naval Air Station, 
Texas, and the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Illinois. 

The Board reports that its program 
for the armed forces has been greatly 
facilitated by the splendid cooperation 
shown by officers and men of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force. They 
recognize that a well-fed Army, other 
things being equal, is an Army of high 
courage and morale. They recognize 
that since'meat is a leading component 
of the meal, every consideration should 
be given to observing those rules which 
make it possible to serve this food in 
all its appetizing goodness. 





Larger Cattle Marketings Urged 


The marketing of two to three million 
head of cattle more than normal in the next 
four months is being urged by the Office 
of Price Administration and the War Food 
Administration. Some cattlemen  them- 
selves are suggesting that eight million 
more head be marketed this year than in 
1943 when a peak slaughter figure of twen- 
tv-seven million was recorded. The _ in- 
creased marketings are held necessary by 
the Government agencies to avoid the short- 
age of beef which is looming for the spring 
and early summer as well as to reduce the 
unusually large numbers of cattle on the 
range. There has been some talk of increas- 
ing the rollback subsidy on beef cattle by 
30 cents per hundredweight to stimulate 
earlier and larger marketings. 


Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 20) 


Florian Gebauer 

William Gebauer 

Reinhold Gebauer 

Melvin A. Gulden 

E. B. Gould 

Claude Gawthrop, Jr. 

Leo Greenfield 

Sid Grey 

Claude M. Gardner 

David Gee 

Franz Gebauer 

Margaret Grubbs 

G. A. Grant 

L. C. Graves 

Glen H. Gueck 

Gossard Breeding Estate 

H. C. Gilley 

Gordon Brothers 

Heath and Smith 

E. T. Hawthorne 

T. A. Hampton 

Fay Hoschauer 

Alva Hitt 

T. H. Heath & Sons 

A. B. Hess 

Oscar Hasser 

Wayne M. Hamilton 

Cecil Hawthorne 

John Howell 

L. J. Helget 

Hixson Brothers 

Harold Holt 

J. C. Higbee 

Delbert Hawkins 

Harry Hanks 

Linly Hollingsworth 

W. L. Howard 

D. W. Hand 

Nels Hevner 

J. A. Henry 

W. H. Hilbert 

Charles F. Heinricy 
yuy Hill 

Thos. Hobbs 

E. A. Henry 

Edna E. Haworth 

L. M. Holston 

Vencesla O. Herrera 

Clarence Hass 

K. L. Hammond 

C. H. Hammons 

Alice Hoggatt 

Dan Hutton 

Elmer C. Hellekson 

Wesley Harris 

Herma Huntington 

Earl Hammons 

Louis Hart 

David Hoffman 

Mrs. Agnes Hunt 

R. J. Harnagel 

A. E, Hammons 

Conrad Hopp, Jr. 

Otto Hasser 

Mrs. Mabel Hughes 

Mrs. Florence Hale 

E. F. Hichman 

Benj. W. Hill 

Hutton and Broyles 

Cecil D. Hawthorne 

John N. Halbert 

L, I. Hart and 
Elsie A. Kent 

Frank Harshman 

John Hynds 

Otis Hoffman 

Huttons Ranch 

John Hamill 

Neil E. Hawthorne 

E. T. Hall 

G. E. Hammer 

Mary Ion 

Robert Isgar 

Edythe J. Jankovsky 

J. N. Jacobson 

M. E, Jay 

D. Jimeno 

C. M. Johnson 

Jarboe and Strain 
Brothers 

S. H. Jones 

Percy W. Jenkins 

Thomas Jacquez 

Lee Johnson 

Asa F. Johnson 

Mrs. Herman Jost 

Raymond P. Jacquez 

Marie K. Johnson 

Harvey G. Johnson 

R. W. Jones 

Mrs. C. E. Jessee 

Mildred Johnson 

Lyle James 

James B. Jolly 

John Jolly 

Pat Jones 


Kay Kravig 

August Kern 

Lawrence M. Kirk 

V. P. King and 
M. R. Sunday 

Chris L. Koenig 

Antone and 
Raymond Knez 

F. B. Keller 

A. F. and Donald E. Kem); 

John Kuipers 

Albert Kerskind 

A. C, Koenig 

John F. Kibel 

Charles Kidd 

Roy C. Kaufholtz 

D. P. Krebill 

T. R. Knowles & Son 

T. C. Knapp 

Joe King 

R. A. Kinnison 

E. D. Kimbell 

J. B. Kimbell 

F. R. and R W. 
Kirkendall 

F. S. Linegelbach 

E. R. Lamle 

Jay Lammon 

Martin Larson 

E. E. Leach 

Clarence Layman 

Thomas Lawson 

Walter Lund 

J. A. Lohn 

Dick Larkin 

E, Leyshon 

Robert N. Lawton 

R. August Lindblad 

K. T. Logan 

Roy G. Lawson 

C. C. Larson 

Joe Long 

Mrs. B. L. Ligon 

Fred Levin 

zeo. S. Litchfield 

Salvador Lucero 

Mike Lapsansky 

Fred E, Lange 

Chas. Uauer 

J. E. Merrick 

zail Moore 

Ole Madsen 

Josephine L. Montoya 

Ralph McKellips 

Herbert Miller 

Charles A. K. Moss 

Louis H. Miller 

Otis Moore 

A. C. Ming 

Charles C. McKay 

A, C. Morris 

L. T. Major 

Lawrence Montoya 

Roland Miller and 
Ed Boinay 

C. W. Myers 

E. F. Meedel 

Roscoe W. Moore 

Wm. Meusborn 

Frank Magnuson 

Harold P. Martin and 
Michael Sorensen 

Rufus S. Marshall 

Elmer Mitchell 

B. J. Morrow 

Mrs. M. B. Malone 

William Musgrave 

George W. Miller 

Leo Moser 

Paul D. McGrath 

S. H. Masters 

H. C. Miller 

John McQueen 

Arlie Moyer 

J. W. Miller 

Joe Miller 

John R. Miller 

Gene McPherson 

C. E. Morgan 

Raymond A. McCabe 

Alex MacDonnell 

Eudocio Maestas 

William Middagh 

Edison Mason 

M. B. Marr 

F. A. Mack 

A. R. Martin 

V. C. Moore 

W. B. Morrison 

W. P. Moriey 

F. Y. Moseley 

Rugus Marshall 

Harold Means 

W H. Means 

Ray McGrath 

Sam Meesfelder 
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Grazing District Notes 


NFORMATION besed upon quarterly 

reports of regional graziers in ten 
states is furnished by the Grazing Ser- 
vice, Salt Lake City, Utah. This con- 
tains highlights of conditions and ac- 
tivities on the federal range during the 
period January to March, 1944, as ob- 
served by field men who are in daily 
contact with the range and the live- 
stock industry in 58 grazing districts. 


General 


Advisory board meetings to consider 
grazing applications, range improve- 
ments, and other matters were com- 
pleted in most of the districts during 
January and February. Actions in- 
volved prospective range use in many 
of the districts up to the spring of 1945. 
A summary of board recommendations 
indicates that the current year’s stock- 
ing will be about the same as for 1943, 
except in certain areas where shifts 
from sheep to cattle will cause a reduc- 
tion of total numbers. 

The total number of livestock li- 
censed and permitted in 1943 was 190,- 
343 head less than in 1942 in the same 
districts. Sheep were decreased by 201,- 
084 head and cattle were increased by 
54,191 head. In 1942 the total livestock 
licensed and permitted was 10,777,793 
head. At the same time the number of 
authorized range users was increased 
by 770. 

The following tabulation gives a sum- 
mary of 1943 range use in the Grazing 
Service regions: 


Arizona 


C. F. Dierking, Regional Grazier 


Range prospects were brightened in 
all districts with good snowfall at high- 
er elevations and general rains else- 
where. Desert areas in the southern 
part produced a good crop of spring 
feed, which relieved critical hay and 
bulk feed demand. In some areas, par- 
ticularly the Safford district, there is an 
abnormal hold-over of cattle due to 
slow buyer demand last fall. Movement 
to markets is below normal (March) 
although in localized areas contracts for 
spring delivery of yearling steers and 
heifers were made at satisfactory 
prices. A serious shortage of ranch and 
range labor exists, causing deep con- 
cern among sheepmen at a time when 
shearing and lambing season is ap- 
proaching its peak period. 


Colorado 


Russell B. Rose, Regional Grazier 


Mild weather reduced normal de- 
mand for sub-normal hay supplies and 
enabled operators to put their stock 
through in a generally good condition. 
Movement to markets is slow; a mini- 
mum of replacement buying is evident. 
Cattle on the winter range are in good 
flesh, particularly in the Dolores dis- 
trict where cattle required no supple- 
mental feed on the range. Enough pro- 
tein feed was available to get the sheep 
through severe weather which was 

















No. Number Number Number Number Number 
Region Of Licensed Of Of Of Of Total 
Dis. Operators Cattle Horses Sheep Goats Livestock 
Arizona 4 615 82,236 2,763 108,130 24,625 217,754 
Colorado 8 2,343 179,907 5,782 876,528 127 1,062,344 
Idaho So sawed 186,098 18,142 1.258, 787 55 1,463,012 
Montana 6 3,100 197,491 24,890 1,056,321 56 1,278,758 
Nev.-Cal. 7 1,844 384,435 18,977 1,024,099 4,009 1,431,520 
New Mex. 6 2,355 285,149 12,560 711,598 57,721 1,067,028 
New Mex.7 1 1,553 5,285 9,197 109,550 18,726 142,758 
Oregon 7 1,506 206,686 14,501 402,320 623,507 
Utah 9 3,787 175,605 9,274 1,535,129 5,615 1,725,623 
Wyoming 5 1,589 “161,545 13,160 1,590,534 250 1,765,489 
TOTAL 58 22,019 1,864,437 129,246 8,672,926 111,184 10,777,793 
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spotty. In the northern districts grow- 
ers had to dig deeply into stored hay 
and grain at greatly increased operat- 
ing costs. Definite increase of coyotes, 
which caused widespread sheep losses 
and some calf losses, was reported. 
Prospects for irrigated crops are poor 
due to light snowfall on the principal 
watersheds. : 


Idaho 


K. C. Newman, Regional Grazier 


Ample hay and mild weather con- 
tributed to the excellent condition of 
livestock, which will go to spring ranges 
in better than usual flesh. Ideal con- 
ditions for shed lambing, which is about 
completed (March), boosted the lamb 
crop in southern Idaho. Heavy rains 
and wet snow at lower elevations late 
in February gave promise of ample 
spring range. Moisture deficiencies on 
main watersheds are causing concern 
among farmers and stockmen, who 
look for a scarcity of important feed 
crops in 1944. Applications for spring 
grazing indicate that cattle numbers are 
up and sheep numbers are down—both 
to greater extremes than is shown by 
a study of figures for the nation as a 
whole. 


Montana 
R. E. Morgan, Regional Grazier 


Except for a section in southeastern 
Montana where deep snow necessitated 
heavy February feeding, mild, open 
weather prevailed over most of the 
state. Winter range is good, but lack 
of snow caused unseasonable use of 
water stored in small stock ponds and 
a consequent shortage of such facilities 
for spring use. Ice on these ponds had 
to be removed periodically, adding to 
costs of operations. Stock are in excel- 
lent condition and good calf and lamb 
crops are expected.».Demand for reg- 
istered bulls is strong. Some cattle, 
especially dry cows, were moved from 
grass to local packers, at good prices. 
Lambs which were unsalable last fall 
have moved out of growers’ hands to 
local feeders mainly. Out shipments of 
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cattle and sheep are going to West 
Coast markets in increasing numbers. 
Action on grazing applications for 1944 
use indicate a decrease of horses, an in- 
crease of cattle, and little change in 
sheep numbers. 


Nevada-California 


Nic W. Monte, Regional Grazier 


Moisture conditions are generally 
good in all districts. Snowfall on the 
Sierra-Nevada Mountains affecting 
Nevada and eastern California water 
supply has been the heaviest since 
1938. Wet snow in scattered desert 
areas improved browse forage result- 
ing in less than the normal demand for 
supplemental feed. On the other hand 
deficient ground moisture in parts of 
the Pyramid district, unless relieved by 
spring rain, will cause a serious short- 
age of summer range feed in that area. 
Crusted snow on high winter range 
caused sore feet and mouths among 
sheep in Elko and Pershing counties. 
This was abated by wet storms in late 
February. Cattle are wintering well. 
Fresh spring ranges in certain parts of 
California generated a movement of 
stocker and canner cattle from Nevada 
feed lots. Some cattle losses in widely 
scattered areas were attributed to wat- 
er hemlock and black leg. ‘Alfalfa 
sheep bloat is reported in Kern County 
where shearing is now under way. 
Ranch labor situation is acute, especial- 
ly as it affects sheep operators during 
spring rush. 


New Mexico 


E. R. Greenslet, Regional Grazier 


Moisture conditions improved during 
late winter. Deep snow in the northern 
part of the state caused heavy feeding, 
rapidly diminishing the short hay sup- 
ply. General rains in the south during 
January relieved the drought but high 
winds in the west-central portion 
sapped ground moisture, darkening the 
prospects for spring grass in that sec- 
tion. In warm sections livestock are 
fleshing nicely on spring weeds. Calf 
and lamb crops are about normal. 
Grain and other protein feeds are 
scarce and high priced. There were 
some starvation death losses but not an 
alarming amount, as was anticipated 
last fall. Recent buyer demand in the 
wheat-growing sections has stimulated 
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sales of stocker cattle. Weights are 
lighter than usual, calves weighing 
about 350 pounds. Trading and sales 
of ranch properties had a brief, brisk 
spurt during the winter; mariy of the 
buyers are out-of-state investors. 


Chaco District, New 
Mexico No. 7 


Harry W. Naylor, Regional Grazier 


Stockmen in this district fed all the 
hay and concentrates they could get. 
The comparatively open winter was 
generally favorable to the whole enter- 
prise but stock of all classes are light 
in weight. Hold-over of both cattle and 
sheep due to poor demand last fall 
taxed all feed resources and left the 
growers with an expensive feeding 
problem. Several operators are selling 
down and many look for heavy out- 
shipments of lightweight stuff during 
the summer of 1944. 


Oregon 
Kenneth C. Ikeler, Regional Grazier 


Moderate weather in eastern Oregon 
enabled growers to winter their herds 
economically, and livestock will go to 
the spring and summer range in un- 
usually strong condition. Good calf 
and lamb crops are expected. Light 
snowfall gives promise of poor summer 
range unless spring rain is abundant. 
The high desert sheep range should be 
good for at least two months’ spring 
grazing. Prospects for summer cattle 
range are gloomy in most districts. Re- 
moval of 4,700 horses from the Jordan 
Valley district during recent months 
will improve the situation for cattle 
and sheep in that area. Four private 
trappers removed 4,500 coyotes from 
ranges in Malheur County during the 
winter. Ranchers in that area report- 


ed the predatory animal situation 
“had.” 


Utah 


Charles F. Moore, Regional Grazier 


With the exception of a few small 
areas, winter range conditions were be- 
low par in the state as a whole. Deep 


snow rendered many areas unusable 


for long periods and several operators 





took only a part of their permitte: 
numbers to the deserts. Some shee; 
losses occurred, due to deep snow anc 
shortage of concentrates. Many secon 
dary roads were snow-blocked for lon; 
periods. There is a decided swing fron 
sheep to cattle. A limited number o' 
feed-lot cattle moved at prices ranginy 
up to $15.50 a hundred. The movemen: 
of marketable beef was slow for th: 
period. Transportation problems are 
bringing many difficulties to the range 
operator. Portable shearing plants are 
being abandoned, necessitating the trail 
ing of flocks to plants located at rail- 
road shipping points. 

There was considerable activity 
among operators who are taking advan- 
tage of the transfer provisions of sec- 
tion 7 of the Federal Range Code. 


Wyoming 
Milton W. Reid, Regional Grazier 


Weather conditions in the south and 
east-central parts of the region were 
the severest in many years, forcing 
cattle and sheep into feed lots in in- 
creasing numbers as the winter ad- 
vanced. Much costly supplemental 
feeding on the range was also neces- 
sary. Deep snow and sub-zero tem- 
peratures in Fremont, Carbon, Sweet- 
water, and Lincoln counties during 
March kept the growers in a state of 
anxiety. Hay was plentiful at railroad 
points but expensive, and added diffi- 
culty was experienced in transporta- 
tion of feed to outlying ranges. Light 
losses were reported. 


In contrast the Sublette district and 
Big Horn Basin had mild weather and 
light snowfall, livestock wintering well. 
In these areas the outlook for summer 
grass and irrigation water is gloomy. 
The large carry-over of hay helped to 
level off feed prices in northern Wyo- 
ming allowing some profit to feeders 
whose activities held about firm in com- 
parison with previous years. 

Many growers are taking advantage 
of the transfer provisions of section 7 
of the Federal Range Code, which en- 
ables them to shape their land set-ups 
to their range operations. ; 





Plan to buy your rams at the 
National Ram Sale, August 
22-23, North Salt Lake, Utah 
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Around the Range Country 


Western Texas 


Temperatures were normal and 
favorable for livestock until the last 
week which was colder. Precipitation 
has been light, but ample for present 
and near future needs on the range. 
Ranges and livestock are making a 
good seasonal improvement, and live- 
stock conditions are good, excepting in 
some of the drier far western districts. 
Livestock water is still low. Sheep and 
goat shearing has been delayed by rain. 


Comfort, Kendall County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
winter range have been fair and our 
winter loss has been about the same as 
other years. 

Half of our ewes are being fed hay 
or grain (March 4), the same as a year 
ago. Cottonseed cake sells for $55 a 
ton. The number of stock ewes has in- 
creased this past year. 

The outlook is okay for obtaining 
shearers. We also have sufficient bur- 
lap bags for this year. In fact, we have 
been able to get most everything we 
need for general operations, except 
shells. 

Our net income and operating costs 
remain about the same. 


J. J. Rose 


Harper, Gillespie County 


Feed on the spring range is excellent 
(March 28), much better than the last 
three years. Our sheep have wintered 
in fair shape, as we have been able to 
get sufficient feed after all. 

Last year we saved between 65 and 
70 lambs per 100 ewes, and this year, 
between 80 and 85. It has been hard 
to obtain sufficient lambing help, how- 
ever, 


We have been unable to obtain bone 
meal, and other supplies such as re- 
pair parts, horseshoes, fencing, lumber, 
are also hard to get. There are burlap 
bags on hand. The net income for 1943 
after paying taxes is about the same as 
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in 1942, since the cost of operation is 
higher and income a little higher. 
David Schmidt 


Juno, Val Verde County 


The outlook now is for a favorable 
spring (March 7). Our winter loss 
was less than in 1942 and 1943. About 
three per cent of our ewes are being 
fed hay or grain, and we also have used 
some cottonseed cake and meal that 
cost us $65 a ton. 


Shearers are scarce, but we have 
enough burlap bags and are also able 
to obtain other supplies necessary to 
operations. 


Predatory animals are not so bad 
here, and the need for shells is not so 
great. 


Our 1943 operating cost was up 4 per 
cent, and our income down 23 per cent 
in comparison with 1942. 

C. G. and R. C. Robson 


Kerrville, Kerr County 


Feed on the spring range is a month 
earlier this year, and the sheep are get- 
ting all they want; the cattle are not 
coming to feed now (March 25). 


The sheep have wintered in excellent 
shape, and we have no losses from 
lambing up to this date, although we 
do not have sufficient help. We hope 
to get enough shearers. 


We will probably be able to get paper 
bags for this year’s wool clip, but we 
are having difficulty in obtaining fence 
posts, lumber, and tin roofing. Horse- 
shoes are also hard to get. 


Buzzards are our worst predators. 
Forest cats give some trouble. We have 
wolf-proof fences, which keep out the 
coyotes. 


Labor is up 60 per cent and feed up 
100 per cent, with other items in pro- 
portion. 


Gus F. Schreiner 


Arizona 


Temperatures were colder than 
normal nearly all the month, while 
light to moderate showers of rain and 
snow occurred, though the moisture 
was somewhat streaked or spotty. 
Ranges and livestock have improved 
materially since the coming of warmer 
weather; the snow cover now being 
limited to the higher, northern country. 
Range feed is reported ample excepting 
only in parts of the northeastern quar- 
ter of the state. Many animals have 
been moved from valley to range 
pasturage. 


New Mexico 


Fine weather prevailed, though the 
last week or so was much colder than 
usual. Precipitation has been suffici- 
ent in most districts, but much of the 
state needs more rain for spring growth. 
High winds have accentuated the dry- 
ing out of the soils. Livestock are large- 
ly in satisfactory condition and are mak- 
ing appreciable improvement. Shearing 
has progressed, largely with favorable 
weather. 





The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country 
ere furnished for this department by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of March. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opinions 
upon questions relating to the sheep 
industry and of importance. and sig- 


nificance to wool growers. 
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Encino, Torrance County 


The condition of sheep in this Sec- 
tion is very poor in general, and the 
feed is very short (March 26). 

It is very difficult to obtain sufficient 
help for lambing, etc. Wagons and 
trucks are the hardest things to get, 
although prospects for some other sup- 
plies are also bad. Apparently there 
is no shortage in wool bags. 

We have had some Government trap- 
pers here, but have been unable to get 
shells. 

Our expenses are higher this year as 
well as taxes. 

Celestino Garde 


Hope, Eddy County 


The weather has been cold and win- 
dy, more so than for the past few years, 
thereby retarding the growth of spring 
feed. 

As for wintering, the grown sheep 
came through in fine shape, but lambs 
now becoming yearlings came through 
very thin. I could not get sufficient 
feed. Whereas heretofore I always 
used two or three cars of cakes, I have 
only been able to get seven tons for the 
entire winter. 

Our lambing has just started (March 
25), and we are getting down to bed- 
rock on help. We are already through 
shearing, and paid a rate of 22 cents 
per head without board. 

We had sufficient burlap wool bags 
for our clip. Tires, gasoline, and feed 
have been the hardest to obtain. We are 
definitely short of many supplies, and 
are having difficulty in replacing them. 

I have always depended on trappers, 
whom I pay myself, to get rid of preda- 
tors. I have only been able to get shells 
in small quantities. 

The cost of operation has gone up 25 
per cent. Taxes are also up, leaving 
little profit. 


J. H. Clements, Jr 


Miami, Colfax County 


Range conditions generally are fair, 
March 16). The past month’s weather 
has been good, with no precipitation. 

All of our ewes are being fed grain 
or cake. More concentrates were re- 
quired this year because of the deplet- 
ed condition of ewes from snow in De- 
cember and January. Earlier, it was 
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difficult to get these concentrates, but 


now we are getting more at $65 per, 


ton. Alfalfa hay in the stack is not 
available. Flocks are somewhat thin, 
but in fair condition. 

We have a sufficient number of herd- 
ers. Our losses from predators is 
negligible. The ammunition is a little 
easier to get now. 

M. N. Mikesell 


Roswell, Chaves County 


Range conditions have been good, 
and compare favorably with the last 
two or three years. Sheep have win- 
tered well, and there is good feed on 
the spring range (March 29). 

We are obtaining most materials 
necessary to our operation. Coyotes 
are plentiful here, but we have some 
shells. Our costs have gone up, and 
our net income is about the same. 


Floyd Childress 


Colorado 


Temperatures were mild the first 
half, and below normal the rest of the 
month, except for some mild days at 
the close. Precipitation was light to 
moderate, heavier in the last two weeks, 
especially in northeastern quarter. 
Moisture has been ample, but none too 
heavy asarule. Slight losses were re- 
ported among new calves and lambs. 
The snow of the last week blocked 
some roads over the eastern plains. 
Most livestock are in good condition. 
Scattered feeding has been needed. 
Side roads were poor much of the 
month. 


Rosita, Custer County 


Unless we get some moisture in the 
near future, the prospect is rather poor 
for a good spring range (April 3). The 
sheep wintered fairly well, although we 
have had more sheep on supplemental 
feed this year than last. We will start 
lambing about April 18. 

Outlook for getting shearers is fair, 
and I think the rate of pay will be about 
20 cents with board. We have a supply 
of paper wool bags to handle this year’s 
clip, and the outlook for obtaining oth- 
er supplies is fair. We are unable to 
get shells, however, and the coyotes are 
very bad. 

The cost of operation for 1943 was in- 
creased almost 50 per cent. 

Rex L. Clift 


Hamilton, Moffat County 


Range conditions are a little better 
than in previous years, so far, but we 
lack moisture (March 22). Our sheep 
have wintered well. The number of 
lambs saved so far is a little better than 
last year. We have not been able to 
get sufficient help for lambing, and the 
outlook for shearers is not too good. We 
were able to get sufficient paper bags 
for this year’s clip, and are not short of 
other supplies, but the manpower sit- 
uation is not so good. 

We have had lots of coyotes and cats. 
Until recently, we were not able to get 
many shells, and then only 30-30’s. 

Our operating cost was twice as great 
last year as in 1942 and our net income 
very slight. I think that price ceilings 
on all animals are all out of line with 
the cost of operation. Let’s have less 
of them if possible. 

Edgar Clark 


Rifle, Garfield County 


The weather here has been very un- 
settled. We have plenty of moisture, 
and feed has started on the range, but 
we need some warm weather (March 
26). We had a wet spring two years 
ago, and a dry one last year. Sheep 
have wintered well here, but they have 
taken a lot of feed. 

We have just started lambing, but it 
looks as if we are going to have a short- 
age of experienced help. I think we 
will get by as usual as far as shearers 
are concerned. According to reports, 
they will be paid from 25 to 28 cents 
with board. We were able to get 
sufficient burlap bags for this year’s 
wool clip, but there is a shortage of 
good concentrates here, and we have 
been unable to get shells. As for other 
supplies, I think there will be a suffici- 
ent supply. 

We have had a part-time trapper this 
year, and have had less loss by preda- 
tors than we had last year. 

Operating costs are higher and net in- 
come, less. Our income tax was. also 
higher. 

L. W. Clough 


Utah 


Warm weather dominated the month, 
thought the last ten days were colder 
than usual. Precipitation was light, but 
the soil was moist from the melting of 
Snow that fell earlier. Some suffering 
resulted to livestock from the snow 
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storm of the last week, in western areas, 
but as a rule livestock have been in 
fairly good shape for this time of year. 
The movement of sheep to lambing 
grounds has not yet begun on a large 
scale. Hay shortages were reported 
in central and southwestern areas. 


Monroe, Sevier County 


Because of heavy snows, little feed is 
available (March 23). Not since 1937 
have we had so much snow this late in 
the season. Warm weather will bring 
an abundance of feed. Sheep have 
wintered only fairly well, as the growth 
of native feeds has been very slight, 
and we had little to begin with. Also, 
in the face of a need for more supple- 
mental feeding than usual, we were 
unable to get concentrates. 

Some few farm flocks are lambing, 
but lamb losses are heavy. Range herds 
will lamb about May 15. 

Dependable help is a rarity. Mostly 
you must yield and never offend. The 
outlook for obtaining shearers is fair. 
The proposed rate of pay for them is 
22 cents with board and 25 cents with- 
out board. We have been able to locate 
sufficient burlap bags for this year’s 
wool clip. 

We are having great difficulty in ob- 
taining ammunition, trucks and tires. 
Repair parts and lumber are indeed 
rare. Some fencing is available. 

The predators are having a field day; 
there are no shells and few trappers. 
Losses therefore are heavy. 

Few sheep outfits can operate and 
show a profit. Sheepmen are most dis- 
couraged, and many outfits are for sale. 
There is a very pronounced feeling that 
we are suffering from too much govern- 
ment. We feel that food and fiber are 
most essential, yet we are treated by 
the Government with utter disregard. 
The policy covering the stockpile of 
wool is not satisfactory. We. prefer 
that the C.C.C. be given the task of 
disposing of this wool, since they are ac- 
quiring the domestic clip. The Govern- 
ment played horse with us on this for- 
eign wool. 

Ferdinand Erickson 


Woodruff, Rich County 


March has been plenty tough, the 
worst in many years. The sheep have 
wintered okay, having been on hay and 
corn since January 1. 

We lamb in May and help is not so 
plentiful. We do not have any shearers 
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in sight, but believe the shearing rate 
will be about the same as last year. We 
already have our bags. 

Fencing material seems to be in the 
most plentiful supply, other materials 
just fair. 

Coyotes are bad and we have no 
trappers. We cannot get shells in any 
amount either. 

After our taxes for 1943 were paid, 
we were back on the borrowing line 
again, or, I would say, about 20 per 
cent below the two previous years. 

R. E. Ellis 


Nevada 


Temperatures averaged about norm- 
al, but were largely below over large 
parts of the state at times, when warm- 
er weather would have been more ben- 
eficial. Precipitation was light to mod- 
erate, but rather general. More mois- 
ture would improve spring range pros- 
pects in places. Ranges and livestock 
conditions are mostly good. Farming 
activity was interfered with at times by 
inclement weather. Some herds are 
moving from feeding areas to spring 
grazing lands. 


Battle Mountain, Lander County 


The month of March has been very 
cold and stormy. What feed we had 
under the snow has frozen, and now 
there is very little (March 23). The 
livestock went into the winter in excel- 
lent condition as we had green grass in 
October and November. 

Lambing has not started yet, only a 
very few on farms. Men are scarce and 
they are asking very high wages. 

Bags are available in _ burlap, 
although they are selling for $1.25. I 
cannot say whether there will be plen- 
ty. 

Predatory animals are bad and crowd 
the stock at every turn, causing a lot 
of damage. Shells are hard to get. 

Production costs are 25 per cent high- 
er than in 1941, and the income small- 
er. It seems as if the Government is 
against the livestock growers at pres- 
ent. 

Tony Herrera 


Cherry Creek, White Pine County 


Conditions are worse this spring 
than for the previous two or three years. 
There is no feed on the spring range 
as yet (March 25), and the sheep have 
wintered only fairly well. ;-We tried to 


get corn, but could only get sheep pel- 
lets. 

We are having an awfully hard time 
to get any help at all. We have 
enough burlap wool bags left from last 
year to handle this year’s clip. Fencing 
is hard to get, but help is our greatest 
problem. 

Coyotes have been very bad in some 
sections. We. ordered shells about a 
year ago, but cannot get any. 

Wages have risen 40 per cent and 
costs of supplies have increased 20 per 
cent since 1941, while prices we have 
received for wool and lambs have been 
about the same. So there has been 
very little net income. 

Unless there is something done about 
help, we won’t be able to continue 
sheep raising. 

Alex Heguy 


California 


Favorable temperature conditions 
prevailed over most of the state, and 
earlier in the month there was plenty 
of rain, but the rest of the month was 
quite dry in comparison. Ranges and 
pastures are backward over northern 
counties, but are excellent elsewhere. 
Livestock are mostly in good condition. 
The advance of farming conditions and 
crop development are just about norm- 
al for the season of year. Frost dam- 


aged early plants in the Sacramento 
Valley. 


Coalinga, Coalinga County 
Feed is very short (March 24), and 


unless we have more rain soon, the 
lambs will not get fat. By feeding, the 
sheep wintered fairly well. We were 


fortunate in being able to get the ad- 
ditional feed that was necessary this 
year, although cottonseed cake was not 
obtainable. 

About the same number of lambs 
were saved this year as last. We had a 
hard time getting sufficient lambing 
help. 

The outlook for shearers is okay 
here. About 30 or 31 cents is the rate 
paid with board. We were able to get 
an adequate supply of burlap bags for 
this year’s wool clip. So far, what little 
we needed in the way of equipment, we 
have got. 

Predatory animals are bad. We re- 
ceived some shells, but they were late. 

Unless we. can get more help than 
we have been getting, we will have to 
cut down or quit. 

Jake Zwang 
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Pomona, Los Angeles County 


Since March 1, weather and feed 
conditions have been ideal. Compared 
with the past two years, the feed is 
about a month late, due to a rather cold 
February. My spring range, however, 
never was in better condition (March 
24). 

My lambs have wintered very well. 
The less than one half of one per cent 
death loss was due to alfalfa bloat. My 
setup is strictly a feeder fattening pro- 
gram, with lambs at 60 to 70 pounds to 
start with. 

Supplies are not hard to obtain with 
the exception of lumber. 

Coyotes are still seen occasionally, 
but I have thinned them out somewhat 
with poison. 

I have been a member of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association but a 
short time, and I wish to state that I 
think the valuable information con- 
tained in the Wool Grower is worth its 
weight in radium. 

R. J. Ahern 


Oregon 


A few warm or fairly warm days 
were an aid to spring vegetation, as 
there have been occasional rains and 
snows to provide moisture as a general 
rule. But much freezing at night has 
kept the season behind its normal de- 
velopment. Growth has been slow in 
native plants. Pasturage is thus limit- 
ed, but livestock having ample feed are 
generally thriving. Snow storage is be- 
low normal. Field work on farms has 
progressed satisfactorily. 


Salem, Marion County 


We have had a rather cold, dry spring 
here in the Willamette Valley. The 
season has been late, but green feed has 
made a good start now (April 5). 

Ewes and lambs are doing well. Local 
mills are offering 43 cents for wool, as 
compared to 47 cents last year. 

R. V. Hogg 


Washington 


Temperatures averaged below norm- 
al over eastern areas, but it was mostly 
mild in the West. Precipitation was not 
adequate, and ranges and farms gen- 
erally need rain. The deficiency in 
precipitation has been continuous since 
last September, and most of the state 
is drier than normel. Spring wheat 
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needs rain to germinate, and fall wheat 
is growing slowly. Pastures are mak- 
ing slow growth, though livestock are 
in good condition. Some farm work 
has been done, including early planting. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Weather conditions have been favor- 
able throughout the winter and pro- 
spects for spring feed are good 
(March 8). Our winter loss has been 
less than normal, and considerably less 
than last year. Most sheep are now 
lambing and are being fed, although we 
have done less feeding than a year ago. 

The local ceiling price on barley is 
$50 a ton, but most sheepmen bought 
early at about $40. Pea cubes are $38 
a ton, and the ceiling price on oats is 
$52 a ton, but here, too, sheepmen 
bought early at about $40 to $42. The 
ceiling on alfalfa hay in the stack is $20. 
There has been an ample supply of 
hay, but it will be cleaned up before 
the season is over. 

The Department of Agriculture 
shows the stock sheep population of the 
State of Washington to be 449,000 head, 
an all-time low. 

Our shearing will start in about three 
weeks, and we expect to have enough 
shearers to handle the work. We have 
been able to get burlap bags at 98 cents. 
Some merchandise is hard to obtain, 
and expensive, but no serious diffi- 
culties are being experienced, with the 
exception of ammunition. Lumber is 
very expensive, and repair parts are 
hard to get. 

As stated above, although predatory 
animals are on the increase, we cannot 
obtain anywhere near enough shells. 
There are also not enough Government 
hunters to control coyotes properly. 

The cost of operations is going up, 
we estimate a 30 to 40 per cent increase 
since 1942. Lack of labor is still the 
major problem, even with greatly re- 
duced numbers. To make a profit un- 
der present conditions, a grower must 
obtain good results, which is hard to 
do. We have had very favorable 
weather conditions this year, which has 
been a big help. 

D. S. Simmons 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Cold nights and lack of moisture are 
holding feed back. Dry weather has 
been very good for shed lambing, but 
good grass is lacking to turn out on 


(March 25). Stock water is scarce, 
and prospects for spring feed are not 
as good as in the last two or three years. 
The sheep have wintered exceptionally 
well as the weather was favorable and 
the range feed good. Ewes came 
through the winter fat, without addi- 
tional supplemental feed. No feeding 
was necessary until we started lamb- 
ing. We have saved 15 to 25 per cent 
more lambs than we did last year on 
our various outfits. While there has 
been some scarcity of lambing help, we 
have enough to get by with. 

We have barely enough shearers to 
go around. The rate for shearing is the 
same as last year. All grades of wool 
bags seem to be obtainable. Essential 
materials that are hard to get are parts 
for trucks, tractors, etc. 


Predatory animals are increasing 
rapidly, and are a real menace. Shells 
are hard to get. 


The cost of operation last year was 
at least 25 per cent higher with corres- 
pondingly less net income than in 1942. 
Lower lambing percentages and higher 
ewe loss for the winter of 1942-43 offset 
higher prices for lambs. 

A. R. Bohoskey 
Yakima Sheep Co. 


Idaho 


Temperatures persisted well below 
normal practically all the month. Pre- 
cipitation was frequent enough, but was 
not heavy as a rule at any time; showers 
predominated in the southern portion, 
and snows farther north and in the 
mountains. Windy weather aided in 
drying fields late in the month, includ- 
ing pastures and ranges. Spring field 
work has been delayed. Winter grains 
and livestock forage are good for this 
time of year, and livestock are in good 
shape. Much grass needs moisture to 
start properly. Feed shortages were re- 
ported in the southeast. Mountain snow 
cover is subnormal. 


Montana 


Temperatures were below normal 
week after week, with now and then 
some subzero values. Precipitation was 
light to moderate, but none too plenti- 
ful anywhere. Vegetation is still dor- 
ment nearly everywhere; most wheat 
is fair to good, but some is poor. Lamb- 
ing is well along in the central counties. 
and is beginning farther north; losses 
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light. More or less feeding has been 
necessary, and the only feed shortages 
were reported in the southeast. Live- 
stock are good, except in the southeast 
where they are only fair. 


South Dakota 


Temperatures were steadily below 
normal, though the last week was 
warmer. Precipitation was _ general, 
frequent and moderate to heavy in 
spots. Frost is leaving the fields gen- 
erally. Fields and roads are muddy. 
Little field work done. Feed has been 
hauled to livestock with difficulty, but 
livestock are generally in fair to good 
condition. A few losses occurred be- 
cause feed could not be gotten to the 
herds in western counties. 


Wyoming 


Seasonable temperatures were re- 
ported until the latter part of the month 
when it was colder. Light to moderate 
precipitation occurred frequently, some 
of it being heavy and mostly in the 
form of snow. Old snow still covered 
the ground. Much suffering occurred 
among livestock, with some losses 
where isolated from feed and water. 
Winds were too strong for using wind- 
mills at wells. This was thus about the 
worst March of record in some respects. 
Deep snow prevailed; windmills were 
wrecked; roads blocked by snow drifts; 
little thawing weather; winds hampered 
grazing in areas swept bare; bulldozer 
road machinery’ used to make roads 
through snow to sheep and cattle 
bands; most water prospects good. 
Heavy shrinkages reported, but losses 
not great. 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 


The weather here has been cold 
with too much snow for grazing; feed 
on the range is poor. Our loss has been 
light in the sheep that have been fed a 
liberal amount of supplemental feed. 
Our main loss occurs between now 
(March 9) and when green grass 
comes. All of our ewes are being fed 
hay or grain. Last year we fed no 
hay, and corn to only ten per cent of 
the range herds. Corn costs us $55 a 
ton and last fall we paid $15 a ton for 
alfalfa hay in the stack; now it is $18. 
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However, there is none to be had in 
these parts now. 


There has been a decrease in the 
number of ‘stock ewes in this section. 


We can get shearers, but they say 
they cannot use the American-made 
shears, and must have the English- 
made, which are unobtainable. We 
bought our wool bags last summer. 
They are second-hand; we used this 
kind in 1943 and found them okay. 


The only rationed item we are hav- 
ing difficulty in obtaining is sugar. We 
are also having a hard time, as stated 
above, in getting English sheep shears, 
barbed wire, fence posts (cedar), new 
farm machinery, and alarm clocks. 
Parts are also very scarce for camp 
equipment repairs. 


For the past year we have had less 
than ten per cent of the ammunition 
that we needed. Coyotes and bears are 
very bad on the summer range. 


Due to the high cost of feed and the 
amount that we have had to use this 
winter, we do not expect to do much 
more than pay expenses this year. Our 
best year was 1942. In 1943 the in- 
creased cost of operation cut our profit 
considerably. 


A. A, Covey 


Douglas, Converse County 


Feed is quite plentiful (March 1), 
although snow has covered the larger 
portion of the range in the majority of 
sections since January 1. Our winter 
loss has been greater this year. 


About one half or two thirds of our 
ewes are being fed hay or grain, This 
is about 50 per cent more than last 
year. We have been able to get 17-per- 
cent protein range cubes at $63.80 a 
ton. Hay in the stack is from $10 to 
$12. 


The number of stock ewes has de- 
creased this past year. 


The -outlook for getting shearers is 
fair. We have been able to get a sup- 
ply of burlap wool bags for this year’s 
clip. The things we find hard to get 
are lumber and truck repair parts. 


We have only been able to secure 
shells in very small quantities. Coyotes 
are on the increase in spite of state 
trappers, financed by a tax levy which 
does not raise sufficient revenue to do 
the job properly. 


Our cost of operation in 1943 was 
about one third more than in 1942; our 
net income about the same, or slightly 
more. 


George H. Cross, Jr. 


Cokeville, Lincoln County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range have been very bad and the 
spring range cannot be too good (March 
24). The sheep have wintered fairly 
well. We have needed more supple- 
mental feed, and cannot get it. 


I can see where we are going to be 
very short of help to lamb with. I wish 
the Government would tell us just how 
to do this thing. They pay high wages 
and take all the men, and put ceilings 
on our products, so we have to pay just 
what amount we can get by on. It takes 
men to run ranches and sheep, and the 
Government wants everything that is 
any good. 

We have been able to locate a suf- 
ficient number of used burlap bags for 
this year. However, it is very difficult 
to obtain rivets, sheep bells, axes, and 
shovels. We have not been able to se- 
cure any quantity of shells either and 
the outlook for other supplies is not 
very good. 

John Dayton 





California Lamb Sales 


CONTINUED cold morning tempera- 

tures and lack of rainfall over the 
two main interior valleys in California 
are causing further deterioration in 
lamb conditions, according to a release 
by the War Food Administration on 
April 1. Additional rainfall was badly 
needed at that time in the early lamb 
producing sections, although in some 
instances the feed has already died and 
any rainfall now would be too late for 
much benefit. 

In the San Joaquin Valley local 
slaughterers were reported as buying 
a few fat lambs on an immediate pur- 
chase basis at $15 per hundredweight, 
f.o.b. loading points. Other sales were 
reported as having been made at $14 
to $14.50 for the fat end, gate sort, with 
the privilege of taking a second cut lat- 
er. On account of the large number of 
feeder lambs expected in later deliver- 
ies, no large scale future contracting 
of California lambs is looked for. 
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LL branches of the wool industry 

have been looking for the release of 
the official order covering the purchase 
of the 1944 wool clip by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. Latest informa- 
tion is to the effect that it will be out 
on April 8. In the meantime dealers 
with assured warehouse space are 
soliciting consignments in the territory 
states. Up to March 26, the Office of 
Distribution of the War Food Ad- 
ministration reports, 13,652,810 pounds 
of the 1944 clip had been appraised. 
Pulled wools made up a large part of 
this total, but 1,148,815 pounds of terri- 
tory wools were included. 


The California Wool Grower of April 
4 reports that 465,000 pounds of twelve- 
months’ wool of the 1944 clip, grown in 
the San Joaquin Valley, was appraised 
by C.C.C. appraisers in Fresno on 
March 28 and 29. Payments were made 
to the growers on April 1 on the basis 
of the 1943 price schedule: Some out- 
right purchasing of 1944 wools by mills, 
particularly in the Northwest, are al- 
so being made under the terms of the 
1943 order. The 1944 clip of Senator 
Thomas of Idaho, amounting to about 
10,000 fleeces, was reported as being 
sold during the month to the Portland, 
Oregon, woolen mills at 43 to 43% cents. 


Stockpile Auctions 


"THE Office of Distribution, War Food 

Administration, reports the auction 
sales of stockpile wools in March as fol- 
lows: 


Government reserve wools totaling 11,- 
918,122 pounds were offered in a public auc- 
tion on Thursday, March 9. Of 4,324,189 
pounds of Montevideo wools offered 4,221,- 
070 pounds were sold—one lot of 50s selling 
at ceilings. Bidding was inclined to be slow 
on the fine (60s/64s) wool and sales were 
mostly at upset prices. Quarter-blood and 
38s wools were in demand, and sales made 
up to 6% cents, grease basis, above upset 
prices. Australian grease wools offered 
totaled 5,529,863 pounds, of which 3,914,428 
pounds were sold. 


Of the grease Australian wools offered, 
2,248,756 pounds had been offered in the 
previous sale. Of this total 1,374,798 pounds 
were sold on second offering. Upset prices 
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and ceilings on these wools had been re- 
duced about one-half a cent, grease basis. 
As in the previous auction, the least inter- 
est was shown in the superfine wools. Of 
the 1,615,435 pounds passed, 409,081 pounds 
were 70s and above 1,017,153 pounds were 
64s/70s, and 188,601 pounds were 64s. 


Of 1,286,619 pounds of scoured Australian 
wools offered, 691,411 pounds were sold. 
Prices were about 2 per cent above upset 
prices. One lot of 64s lambs wool sold at 
ceiling price of 96.65 cents. 


The least interest was shown in carbon- 
ized wools. Of 777,451 pounds offered 330,- 
390 pounds were sold, with prices from 1 
to 3 per cent above upset valuations. Most 
of the carbonized wools offered had been 
included in the previous sale. 


March 23 (Third Auction) 


An auction of stockpile wool was held in 
Boston on March 23. Of 3,825,407 pounds 
of -Montevideo wools offered 3,505,822 
pounds were sold at an out-of-bond grease 
price range of 531% to 62% cents. No sales 
of 48s/46s were made of the 104,371 pounds 
offered, the balance passed was of 60s/64s 
weighing 215,274 pounds. As in the pre- 
vious auction, practically no interest was 
shown in the extra fine (64s/70s) Austral- 
ian wools offered. Of 7,730,063 pounds of- 
fered, 4,964,657 pounds were sold—only one 
lot selling at ceiling. The scoured wools 
were very slow. Of 971,141 pounds offered 
232,032 pounds were sold. The Montevideo 
and the scoured Australian wools offered 
were a little inferior to those included in 
previous sales. 





(There has been some criticism of offering 
so many inferior wools in the March 23 sale. 
Many of them are reported by trade papers 
as being suitable only for Continental use 
which “supports the trade idea that con- 


‘ siderable volume of stockpile wools should 


be distributed abroad thereby lessening the 
amount of surpluses hanging over the do- 
mestic market.” Officials of the auction, it 
is understood, were aware that many of the 
lots would be withdrawn, but claim it was 
necessary to offer them formally.) 


April 6 (Fourth Auction) 


An A.P. dispatch out of Boston on April 
6 says: 

Appreximately two thirds of the clip of- 
fered Thursday at the fourth auction of 
stockpile wools was sold. 

The total amount offered was 13,408,044 
pounds, of which 8,938,490 pounds were 
bought. 


A total of 3,398,347 pounds of Montevideo 
wools were offered and 3,187,553 pounds 
were sold, the lots offered being practically 
all super wools. 


Bidding on the Montevideo lots was active 
with prices about 1 to 1!4 cents, grease bas- 
is, above those of the previous sale. The 


average ceiling price was 65.66 cents, aver- 
age sales price was 60.22 cents and the aver- 
age upset price, 57.17 cents, according to 
Department of Agriculture observers. 

Australian grease wools offered totaled 
9,181,953 pounds, of which 5,357,087 pounds 
were sold. 


Bidding on the Australian wools was re- 
ported slower by agriculture department ob- 
servers, and sales generally were closer to 
upset prices than in previous sales. 

The average ceiling price was 59.83 cents, 
average sales price 56.94 cents and average 
upset price 56.60 cents. 

More auctions are scheduled for April 24, 
May 4 and May 18, and June 1. 


The Domestic Market 


The month of March in the domestic 
wool market is reviewed by the Office 
of Distribution of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, as follows: 


After receiving many inquiries on fine 
and half-blood domestic wools early in the 
month, interest dropped with very few 
sales. This condition continued until the 
closing week when considerable activity de- 
veloped. Sizable purchases of graded and 
original-bag lots of territory wools were 
made. Although most of these purchases 
were made for use in Quartermaster Corps 
orders requiring the use of domestic wool, 
some was bought in preference to lower- 
priced foreign wools for use in civilian cloth. 
This was because of their unsurpassed qual- 
ity of producing a hard-finished cloth. 

Medium domestic wools continued in de- 
mand, with most of the business centered 
in the three-eights grade. Very little quar- 
ter blood wool was available and sales could 
be made as soon as offered. 


Purchasing of early shorn wools was 
reported in Missouri, Ohio, and to a small 
extent in Michigan, Iowa and Minnesota. 
These wools are of a little heavier shrink- 
age compared to 1943. 

Bids were asked on 5,010,000 yards of 
10'4-ounce flannel cloth, made of 100 per 
cent domestic wool of 60s grade; 2,820,000 
pairs of 50 per cent wool drawers and 2,- 
867,000 undershirts of 50 per cent wool by 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

The Treasury Procurement Division asked 
for bids on 4,400,356 yards of cloth of vari- 
ous percentages of wool content. Most of 
the wools to be used in these orders are re- 
used or reprocessed. 

Cloth manufacturers continue to fall fur- 
ther behind on civilian orders, having under- 
estimated the requirements for the armed 
forces. 

A total of 261,083,684 pounds of wool of 
the 1943 clip had been appraised by the 
C.C.C. up to the end of March, and about 77 
million or a third of it had been sold to 
manufacturers. 
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The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


SHARP shrinkage in the sheep sup- 

ply on the market map was strong- 
ly apparent for the month of March, in- 
dicating a lighter feeding in the western 
area as well as in the Central West. 
Chicago showed a total of 135,000, the 
smallest for the month in over 50 years, 
and for the year thus far, the Chicago 
total is about 45,000 below that for the 
first three months last year. Local 
traders attribute the decrease largely 
to the unfavorable restrictions put on 
by federal agencies and to the sharply 
higher cost of labor and feed. During 
the first three months of the year ap- 
proximately 250,000 fewer ovine stock 
were marketed around the circuit than 
last Pear. 


Mainly because of Government regu- 
lations, there was very little fluctuation 
in the prices of lambs during the month. 
Cattle were practically stabilized on an 
average basis with $16 for the average 
choice. ‘Hogs broke away from the 
floor top of $13.75 when receipts 
dropped off sharply and progressed up 
to $14.45 before buyers called a halt. 
Thus far there has been no ceiling 
placed on lamb prices but the trade 
would not be surprised at such a direc- 
tive in the near future. 


During the month a large percentage 
of the lamb supply came from west of 
the Missouri River, mostly from Colo- 
rado. Receipts from the middle west- 
ern farms dwindled to small propor- 
tions late in the month, indicating that 
few will be available from that source 
in April. 

The top price for the month was 
$16.70, paid on the 23rd for a shipment 
from Colorado that averaged 95 pounds. 
A large percentage of the good lambs 
sold at $16 to $16.50, with scattered 
loads at $16.50 to $16.65. 

Packers tried to hold the market un- 
der the $16.50 line for good quality 
lambs. However, in the general run 
of lambs from all sources, there were a 
good many that were short fed that sold 
at $14 to $15.50 and some in the cull 
class at $13 to $14. The month’s supply 
carried a’ good many fall shorn lambs 
that were rated ‘mainly by their pelt 
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quality and sold at $14.50 to $15.50 with 
the best at $15.75. Buyers commented 
on the limited number of heavy lambs 
in the month’s crop, indicating a ten- 
dency to save feed. Receipts included 
a moderate supply of good lambs out 
of Nebraska and Montana. 

Not enough feeder lambs were re- 
ceived to establish quotations fairly. 
Packers were inclined to buy anything 
that had any killing quality. A few 
feeders were bought at $12.50 to $13.50, 
and one small shipment went out at 
$13.75. 

Yearlings were scarcer than they 
have been any time this season and 
hardly enough were received to estab- 
lish quotations fairly. Some yearling 
wethers were reported at $14 to $15, 
end lighter weight ewes at $12 to 


$13.25. Two-year-old wethers were 
quoted at $11 to $13. Demand was 
particularly strong for good slaughter 
ewes but not many were available. One 
load averaging 116 pounds sold at 
$9.50, highest paid this year and highest 
since December, 1942. Good ewes were 
scarce all month and sold largely at $8 
to $9, with commoner kinds at $7.50 to 
$8. There was a good call for breeding 
ewes but few showed up. One lot 
brought $9.50. 

No California lambs of any impor- 
tance are expected to show up here dur- 
ing the spring months on account of 
the urgent demand for the dressed pro- 
duct on the Pacific Coast for the armed 
forces. On that account the April lamb 
supply is expected to be relatively 
small, though receipts in that month 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





F. I. Slaughter, March 
Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 31 Cents 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice ............ 
Medium and Good ................ 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds ............ 
Good, 30-40 pounds .... 


Commercial, all-weights .... 








Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 





Average live weight (pounds) .... 
Average yield (per cent) 
Average cost per 100 lbs. ($) .... 











Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 


Saag Ao 8. 
Calves =... : 








1944 1943 
1,537,798 1,495,078 
April 1 April 3 
291,410 282,146 
$16.34 $16.00 
15.10 14.60 
26.38 28.12 
oe: 24.88 26.62 
= 22.88 24.62 
Feb. 1944 Jan. 1944 Feb. 1943 
94.1 93.1 93.6 
45.6 45.4 45.4 
14.53 13.27 14.41 
1944 1943 
1,043,000 854,000 
441,000 331,000 
Pen 7,380,000 4,335,000 
1,501,000 1,499,000 
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ATTENTION! 


Fe ee ee TT TTT 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville. Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 








“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE" 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 





Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large frost-proof vegetable compart- 
ment, etc. 100% weather-proof. All over rust 
proof metal construction, insulated. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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last year were larger than the previous 


March. 


A year ago at this time lambs were 
selling at about the same average as 
now. Top in March last year was 
$16.75 with the average for fed western 
lambs at $16.40. The Government re- 
port of 5 per cent fewer lambs in the 
spring crop is a good guarantee that 
prices will hold up comparatively high 
during the summer, for the general de- 
mand, both on army and domestic ac- 
count, is much better than normal. The 
movement of feeder lambs during the 
first three months this year showed a 
big decrease from last year, which is 
further indication of a continuation of 
good prices. 

Frank E. Moore 


Kansas City 


RECEIPTS of lambs at the Kansas 

City market during the last week 
of March consisted largely of offerings 
of just medium and good grades, with 
only scattered loads of good and choice 
quality available. This condition has 
been typical of the entire month of 
March and buyers have continually 
complained that offerings were unat- 
tractive and killing margins at prevail- 
ing prices almost negligible. 


The feature of the month’s trade was 
the arrival during the week ending 
March 24 of the first shipment of 
spring lambs of the season. They came 
from Texas, averaged 92 pounds and 
brought $16.25 per hundredweight, a 
price which was equaled on the same 
day by strictly choice Colorado fed 
lambs. During the final week of the 
month a few small lots of good and 
choice native spring lambs realized 
$15.75 to $15.90, and some common 
bunches sold around $12.50. 


Few clipped lambs have been avail- 
able during the month and those that 
have arrived have been largely of medi- 
um and good quality, some fall shorn, 
but mostly with No. 1 skins. At the 
close such kinds sold around $13.25, and 
a few common lots with No. 2 skins 
went at $10 to $12. Quality of slaughter 
ewes has held up better than that of 
lambs, and a new high for the season 
was set at $9 during the month. On 
most sessions feeding lambs, which 
were in comparatively limited supply, 
met with an indifferent outlet. At the 
close 84-pound averages went back to 
feed lots at $13.25, but others of similar 


(Continued on page 35) 





We endorse bn 
ram 
ie control 


worm 






a 


I Give us a therapeutic or worm- 
expelling dose of PTZ before 
we’re turned on pasture this 
spring. For this purpose, use 
either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Pow- 
der in a drench. 


= 
2. Give us PTZ Powder with 
salt—1 part powder to 10 parts salt 
—all through the pasture season. 
Make sure this mixture is always 
in our salt box. It helps keep 


worm eggs from developing and 
helps prevent reinfestation. 





3. PTZ, the phenothiazine worm 
remedy of Dr. Hess & Clark, is 
doing a wonderful job in helping 
control worms. It is effective 
against six species of roundworms, 
including stomach worms and 
nodular worms. Be sure to get 
PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer, 
and use as directed. 


De Hess & Clark, Inc. 
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Introducing— 
| WAGNER GARRISON & ABBOTT 
Over 35 years in the selling of Livestock on the 


SIOUX CITY MARKET 
This firm handled over 6,000 cars of Livestock in 1943 


———E 
i 
tt 


EXCLUSIVE SHEEP 
DEPARTMENT 


He needs no introduction to the 
Western Sheepman. Over 35 
years’ experience in the hand- 
ling of Western Sheep and 
Lambs. ‘‘RED" sold over 164,000 
head of sheep in 1943. 


Under Management of 


GEO. S. (RED) TAYLOR 








Freight Rates same as to other Missouri RIVER MARKETS 
Wire or Write us when loading and for market information. 


CATTLE HOGS SHEEP 


WAGNER GARRISON & ABBOTT 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















In the Hands of EXPERTS 


From the Time They are Born! 





That’s What Brings the Greatest 
NET RETURN to You! 





YOU Are An Expert In Producing and Feeding Livestock 





WE Are Experts In Sorting, Grading, and Selling Livestock . .. Been In The Business 
For Over 50 Years 


For The Best Of Care While They’re There—Ship To 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“Home Market For The Great Northwest” 
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IS THERE COMPETITION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


%& Perhaps the most highly com- 
petitive market in the world is 
that on which American livestock 
producers sell their cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The competition in buy- 
ing of livestock is so keen that those 
who handle and process meat ani- 
mals average to pay out of their 
raw material (livestock) about 75 
per cent of their total income from 
the sale of meat and by-products, 
and their annual earnings on the 
meat and by-products which they 
sell represent only an infinitesimal 
part of a penny per pound of prod- 
uct. 
Nothing in the world, other than 
the keenest kind of competition in 
both the buying of livestock and 
the selling of the preducts, would 








hold profits of the processors to 
such small figures (one-fifth of a 
cent a pound in 1941). 


The competition is so keen that 
even old and well established firms 
are under constant pressure to ob- 
tain sufficient raw materials. The 
available supply of livestock is what 
determines the volume of the meat 
business and if a competitor is al- 
lowed to buy an ever-increasing 
portion of the market receipts that 
ccmpetitor will inevitably increase 
his volume of business at the ex- 
pense of other competitors in the 
trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us 
to watch the operations of competi- 
tors and to match their efforts in 


the matter of obtaining supplies 
that we may not lose ground and 
fall back in our business which we 
have been years in building up. 

It is this “watch and match the 
other fellow” situation which makes 
the packing business the most 
highly competitive in the world 
and holds the profits to such small 
figures. 


Fresident 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 




















Hampshire—The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native 


western ewes in producing market lambs., Feeders everywhere 


prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. Increase your poundage. 
Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the shgep businegs,, Use 


Hampshire rams. 


3 


FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 
AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 


WRITE TO— 


HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 


72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


L. T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. 

W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo. 
B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota 

T. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, lowa 


eae 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 
IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 


MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 
ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 
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A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 























CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 

Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 


as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo 
ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V. Wilson, Mor- 
ve, W. Va.; M. H. Karker, Barrington, 
Ill.; P. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. P. R. 
Fuller, Sonat New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'‘N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 











CORRIDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo 














CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers 


No Membership Fee 


J. F, Palmer, Waukesha, Wis. 





President 
Vice-President .C. H. Leabhart, Tipton, Iowa 


Secretary-Treasurer ............. Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 


09 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


8 
UNION STOCK YARDS, 





weight and similar flesh condition sold 
for slaughter at $13.25 to $13.50. 

For the month, good and choice lambs 
were considered steady to 15 cents high- 
er than at the close of February and 
at the month-end were quotable at 
$15.50 to $16, a decline of 25 cents from 
the month’s high spot. Other grades 
were mostly steady, with medium and 
good grades selling from $14 to $15.25 
and those of common quality from 
$11.50 to $13.75. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes were generally a half 
dollar higher for the month and at the 
close sold at $8.25 to $9, while common 
and medium grades were 25 to 50 cents 
up at $6.50 to $8. Bob Riley 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for March showed a good 

increase with a month and a year 
ago, the total being 130,293 compared 
with 85,167 in February and 111,152 in 
March a year ago. Offerings were 
mostly from western feed lots, the 
number from Colorado being about 
45,000, from Nebraska 26,900, Wyom- 
ing 4,400, and Texas and New Mexico 
14,171. 

Quality of lambs was good, and bulk 
of each day’s sales was set at the top 
price. Compared with a month ago, 
prices on wooled lambs were generally 
steady, while clips showed some de- 
cline. The top ranged from $15.90 to 
$16.25 during the month, with the close 
at $16, and a few loads of less desirable 
kinds at $15.25 @ $15.75. Best natives 
sold at $15.75 on the close. Clipped 
lambs, largely from the Southwest, sold 
during the last week from $13.75 @ 
$13.85. Ewes were comparatively 
scarce throughout the month and prices 
were 25 @ 50 cenis higher than the 
close of February. Most good kinds 
from local territory sold on the close at 
$8.25 @ $9, with common grades down 
to $6. H. H. Madden 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for 1 inf ti 
Paul P. ite, President 
W. L. Henning. Secretary 
State College, Pa. 














DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N. 

Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 




















Ketchum’s New 
““TAMPERPROOF” EAR TAG 
for Lambs, peeene & — 


comet 
shee 
au 


% 
th 





4, ele 
-_ 
Made from hard tempered alloy. tas3 light 
i weigt i and strong. Really Tamper- 


Proof. Positively locks Numbered only. 50c 
Locking 
All Postpaid. Catalog on re- 
quest. Also, cattle tags, leg 
and wing bands for poultry. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO. 


Dept. 22 
Lake Luzerne 


extra for letters or initials on back. 
Pliers 50¢ each 





100 for $1.10 
250 for 2.25 
500 for 4.25 
1000 for 7.50 








SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.’ Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool "Cb de salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 
Registry Association 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
. M. Wade. Secretary-Treasurer 











RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 


President Pg gg mow 
W. S. Hansen il J. Powell 
Collinston, "Utah Saw gelo, Texas 
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New York 














Wyoming Ranch 


FOR SALE 


in Whole or in Part 
12,000 SHEEP 


127,000 acres of land owned 
and controlled 


Complete unit 


Good buildings, plenty of hay 
land, summer range, equipment, 
horses, and everything necessary 
for operation. 


& 
Priced at: 


$12.00 per head for sheep un- 
shorn before lambing. 


$2.00 per acre for owned and 
controlled land. 


Everything else thrown in. 
Box 300 National Wool Grower 


509 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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Denver 


GHEEP receipts for March, 1944, 

totaled approximately 182,000 head 
compared to 169,000 in 1943, an in- 
crease of 13,000 head. For the first 
three months of the year, receipts 
totaled approximately 377,000 head 
compared to 363,000 in 1943, an increase 
of about 14,000 head. 


At the low time during the first week 
of March, most good and choice wooled 
lambs had to sell at $15.85 and $15.90, 
freight paid, others going at $15.65 to 
$15.75 on a flat basis. The closing bulk 
went at $16 flat and freight paid. 
Wooled truck-ins closed at $15 to 
$15.25. The close looked about 25 cents 
lower on all classes. Ewes were very 
scarce and showed little price change. 
The top on slaughter kinds remained 
at $8. Feeding lambs held up well, con- 
sidering that the slaughter market was 
under pressure. Most good and choice 
feeders went out at $12.75 to $13.75; 
one fleshy, around 80-pound load mak- 
ing $14.25. Shearing lambs averaging 
91 pounds, sold at $14.85. 


Fat lambs advanced sharply during 
the second week and the market closed 
anywhere from strong to 25 cents high- 
er, most lambs advancing 10 to 15 cents. 
Good and choice wooled lambs were 
carried up to $16.25, freight paid. The 
top for the week on a flat basis was 
$16.10. Some wooled lambs grading 
mostly good went to local killers at 
$15.50 to $15.75. Ewes closed 25 to 50 
cents higher, one good and choice load 
making $8.40. Feeding lambs also 
strengthened slightly. One good to 
choice load sold at $13.50 memo and 
trucked-in feeders from $11 to $13.65. 

Very little price change was shown 
in any class this week; $16.15 freight 
paid, and $16 flat, took the best wooled 
lambs. Slaughter ewes again touched 
$8.50, but in a small way. Two loads 
grading medium to good went at $7.40, 
freight paid. Shearing lambs averag- 
ing 76 to 91 pounds went out at $14 to 
$14.25 and some medium to good 61- 
pound feeders made $12 in load lots. 

Due primarily to the snow storm on 
Tuesday of the third week, marketing 
of lambs was rather sharply curtailed. 
However, the general quality was prob- 
ably as good as at any time this season 
although wet fleeces tended to increase 
the dead cost. Good and choice fed 
wooled lambs topped at $16.25 freight 
paid, and $16.15 flat. There were rela- 
tively few loads that went memo and 
these ranged from $15.75 to $16.10. 


Trucked-in medium to good lambs so! 
over a range of $14.25 to $15.50, or ju: 


> Me 


a bit stronger than the previous week. 
Best slaughter ewes for the week were 
mostly choice 139-pounders at $9. Fee«- 
ing lambs were very scarce, with one 
deck of good and choice around 8))- 
pounds scoring $14, and a deck of 9(- 
pound fleshy kinds at $14.35. 

During the last week under review, a 
broad demand for fat lambs was ex- 
hibited. Compared with the previous 
week, prices were unchanged for all 


classes. 


Jacqueline O’Keefe 


Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 22) 


C. P. Matteso: 

William Matheson 

Alex Miller & Sons 

Glen Nelson 

E. D. Nelson 

Wm. O. Nordloh 

J. Chester Needles 

Ruth E. Newman 

O. D. Noland 

Polly Noland 

Billy Norton 

E. W. Nottingsham 

John Novinger 

J. Ben Nix 

Albert Nelson 

Fred Niennuser ana 
W. F. Nienhuser 

Frank Newmyer 

H. A. Nottingham 

M. E, Noonen 

Al Newmyer 

Grant Oxley 

Orvis O'Dell 

George D. Ormiston 

J. S. Odell 

Hugo H. Ostwald 

Mike Osten 

Joe F. Opatril 

L. S. Officer 

Nobel Peterson 

Fred Piatt & 
Alma Husted 

Carl E. Pierson 

Paul Ploghous 

Wilson Popish 

Ed Pumphrey 

Woerner Pauls 

W. H. Priest 

F. W. Pelser 

W. L. Park 

D A. Pritchard 

Harry Pike 

Efton Park 

Wm. S. Pim, Jr. 

Jerry Peck 

Palmer and Gross 

T. A. Painter and 
Joe Davis & Son 

Adolph Pfau 

Fred D. Plane 

A. L. Pinckard 

Edward Potts 

J. T. Pritchard 

J. L. Pugh 

S. H. Pedwell 

J. Chas. Parker 

Aaron S. Parker 

C. A. Paulson 

C. P. Postlewait 

F. M. Peterson 


Portner Investment Co. 


E. A. Pring 
George A. Richart 
Richard & Gould 
Vandie Richie 

P. C. Roberts 

C. J. Rodebough 
Harley Rowe 

Ray Riggs 

C. L, Reynolds 
Charlie Reyher 
Roy Rodgers 

M. D. Roberson 
Edmond Reigel 
Jack . Ratliff 

Dan Rusher 

Pete Reiter 

Elmer Rasmussen, Jr. 
J. W. Richerson 


Fred Rule 
John Renaud 
Floyd Roberts 
Andrew Robbins 
Mrs. J. F. Roth 
Charles Rydberg, Jr. 
Melvin Roberts 
Blanche Ricketts 
C. L. Rott 
Leroy Richards 
Romer & Flint 
August Reyher & Son 
Charles S. Reno 
Everett J. Roesch 
P. J. Rodgers 
W. G. Ranch 
F. W. Suart 
Conrad Stone 
Anton Samuelson 
Ed Stahlecker 
Charles Springer 
Tommy E. Sheldon 
Hacket Smartt 
Selby Sterrett 
E. William Schaeffer 
U. A. Salas 
H. W. Stratton 
Salisbury & Son 
Cecil Shannon 
Harold F. Sleichter 
O. B. Scofield 
Paul F. Springer 
Charles Sandburg 
John Senstock 
C. M. Stitt 
Adam Schneider 
Cc. F. Skiles 
Smith and Achatz 
J. & L. D. Stoeber 
Vaughan D. Sheesley 
G. E. Stoeber 
L. B. Scott 
Harry L. Sellmeyer 
J. O. Solberg 
W. Sandstead 
Dewey Sheridan 
Grant H. Stewart 
Henry Schlothaver, Jr. 
Joe M. Sheesley 
Earl M. Sterry 
Cc. C. Shaw 
Lee E. Schmidt 
H. A. Schlichenmayer 
Hazel Swain 
H. H. Shields 
I. Stahlecker 
Hattie Sullivan 
Ray F, Schumann 
Roy Shultz 
August F. Steinike 
Irving J. Shelton 
Iva Shulty 
John F. Schreiner 
Frank H. Stolz 
Jess Sponsel 
Robert C. Sterret 
J. C. Spiegel 
George Sprouse 
Ronald Sturgeon 
George R. Simon 
Clyde Stockman 
Joe N. Stretesky 
Harold Schmeiser 
E. A. Sanborn 
Claude Stewart 
Henry Schlegel 
Harley E. Shelden 
B. S. Spindle 
Cc. C. Shinn 


(Continued on page 38) 
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1943 State Auxiliary Activities 


NE would think after reading the 

report of the War Service work 
carried on by members of the auxiliary 
that there wouldn’t be time for any oth- 
er type of activity. 


Generally speaking, meetings have 
been curtailed somewhat during the 
past year due to the fact that many of 
the members have to travel quite a dis- 
tance to attend and this wasn’t possible 
with such a shortage of gasoline and 
rubber tires. However, presidents of 
chapters and committees have been ac- 
tive, holding their membership together 
and trying in different ways to keep be- 
fore the public the importance of wool 
and lamb. Though it isn’t considered 
patriotic to urge the greater consump- 
tion of meat during times of meat ration- 
ing, the auxiliary feels that meat should 
not be displaced in the diet, and that we 
can spread the knowledge of the better 
use and care of available woolen sup- 
plies until such a time as _ restrictions 
have been lifted and we can once again 
push forward with our usual promo- 
tion campaigns. 

Memberships have held their own 
and in some instances been increased, 
which speaks well for those in charge, 
for it is no mean feat to hold the line 
when there are such difficulties to face. 


The Washington State Auxiliary is 
continuing its practice of grand prizes 
in connection with 4H Club work. Also 
at their annual meeting $25 was donated 
to help in the attempt to control damage 
done by elk and deer in their state. 

Financially, the Idaho Auxiliary 
stands in much better shape than ever 
before. They have a $500 War Bond 
and have about $900 in their treasury. 
During the past year they have had 
match books printed and distributed 
and in other ways tried to keep people 
lamb and wool conscious. 

Members of the Oregon Auxiliary 
have been urged to keep up attendance 
at meetings, hold social activities, sew- 
ing clubs, picnics, help at lamb shows 
and 4H Club activities as much as pos- 
sible, Baker County held its annual 
“Barbecue” with Gus Gekas and 
Charles Lee barbecuing the lamb 
Greek fashion. The hundred-pound 
lamb was donated by Charles Lee. The 
officers visited no local chapter during 
the year on account of the gas ration- 
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ing but endeavored, through correspon- 
dence, to keep the organization intact. 

The Oregon group also sent out 
seventy letters to 4H Club leaders over 
the state and paid for five lamb awards, 
four Dollar Dinner awards, two pairs of 
sheep shears at the Pacific Internation- 
al, and two prizes for best letters from 
award winners. 

Oregon gained financially during 
the past year with a fat bank balance of 
$1023, in addition to two $100 War 
Bonds. This excellent financial show- 
ing is due partly to the fact that the state 
officers have taken no trips, but it large- 
ly resulted from the generosity of differ- 
ent sheepmen who have donated rams 
to be auctioned off for the benefit of the 
auxiliary, and of the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, who consistently give the auxili- 
liary blankets to be raffled off for funds. 

Texas feels that their goal, set a year 
ago, of furthering the war effort in 
every possible way was carried out 
nobly. A scholarship was given Miss 
Marjorie Hunsucker of Junction, Texas, 
to assist her in taking a nurse’s training 
course. A Roll of Honor containing the 
names of all husbands, brothers, sons 
and daughters of members of the aux- 
iliary who are now serving in the armed 
forces was prepared. The auxiliary has 
endorsed the blood bank and members 
have given countless hours to Red Cross 
and U.S.O. work and to all other war 
activities. Articles concerning our in- 
dustry have been contributed to some 
of the sheep magazines, and by this and 
correspondence with executive officers 
and the Advisory Board, Texas has 
tried to keep alive the spirit of the or- 
ganization in spite of travel restrictions. 

The Colorado Auxiliary has not had 
nearly so much opportunity to con- 
tribute to war service activities as the 
other state auxiliaries because there is 
very little war work being done in the 
localities in which the auxiliary is 
active. However, they feel it is the duty 
of the women to keep promoting wool 
and lamb until the time comes when 
they can be used to the fullest extent. 
Wherever they have had an opportunity 
to aid in Red Cross work, sewing or any 
other war effort, their members re- 
spond most gratifyingly. 

From a tabulation of the work done 
this past year in the Utah chapters, it 


appears most of their efforts went to- 
ward different types of war service 
work. Besides this, however, regular 
4H Club contests were carried on and 
prizes given to the girls with the best 
woolen costumes. A booth was main- 
tained at the Utah State Fair in con- 
junction with the wool growers’ organ- 
ization. 


Oregon 


HE Lucas Place was the scene for 

the luncheon and business meeting 
of the local Wool Growers’ Auxiliary 
meeting for February. Mrs. Roy Neill, 
president, presided. . The following 
standing committees were appointed: 
Program, Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, Mrs. W. 
O. Bayless, Mrs. Stephen Thompson; 
Hostess, Mrs. Gene Ferguson, Mrs. 
Harlan McCurdy, Mrs. L. E. Dick, Sr.; 
Courtesy, Josephine Mahoney, Anna 
Q. Thompson; War Work, Mrs. Ralph 
I. Thompson; Membership Campaign, 
Mrs. R. I. Thompson, who will choose 
assistant workers; Telephone, Mrs. Al- 
len Green, Mrs. Kenneth House, Mrs. 
Alva Jones, Mrs. Harvey Bauman, Mrs. 
Clifford Conrad. Josephine Mahoney 
was unanimously elected to be the 
press correspondent for the chapter. 


A discussion was held about what to 
do to help the community in its ac- 
tivity for youth entertainment and _ it 
was decided to confer with the other 
organizations of the town. 

The group then went to the home of 
Mrs. W. O. Bayless and met with the 
members of All Saints Episcopal guild 
where war production and war pictures 
were shown by Mr. Skelly of the Pa- 
cific Power and Light company, assist- 
ed by Kenneth House, local manager. 

Josephine Mahoney, 


Corresponding Secretary 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1835 


Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 36) 


So. Park Cattle Co. 
John F. Schmidt 
R. W. Sickelbower 
James L. Settele 
Rolla Tovrea 

F. E. Towne 

J. L. Thompson 
Frank Tracy 
Trosetl Bros & Coffey 
J. E. Teem 

George W. Travers 
Tucker & Carver 

E. S. Taliaferro 
Wilbur Thomas 

Wm. Tracy, Sr. 

B. A. Tebrinke 

Mike Trujillo 

Everett Trout 

R. V. Tamlin 

Arthur O. Thierry 
Walter E. Turner 
Arthur Torres 

Frank L. Tintle 
George W. Travers 
Emmett Taylor 
Tedman Livestock 
W. S. Turley 

Ira Taylor 

M. R. Thimmig 


Omer Underwood Estate 


United Livestock Co. 
Celedon Valdez 

C. E. Vogelaar 
Tony Veltri 
Ernest Verquer 
Charles Vaughn 
John Vaughn 

John A. Van Hee 
Joe C. Valentine 
B. M. Vaughan 

J. W. Van Horn 
Porifiro Valdez 
Joe Veltri 

Wright and Silvers 
Rowland F. Wyatt 
P. J. Waitman 


W. Leonard Wellman 

R. J. Walter 

Louis Wertz 

Fred J. Woller 

EK. J. Wise 

R. Wilburn 

Sydney S. Wilkinson 

Roy Wertz 

Geo. T. and Pearl 
N. Wohlford 

Loleet B. Wieland 

W. G. Ranch 

Alice Welch 

Cc. M. Work 

Marvin L. Walters 

Harold J, Wherren 

B. F. Wolf 

Roger L. Williams 

Edna M. Walters 

Geo. Williams 

Lawrence Webster 

kK. T. Walker 

A. C. Whipple 

V. Werner 

L. F. Wathen 

Mrs. Hubert Work 

Jack Whitaker 

Wayne Wilkinson 

Fred Wilson 

W. B. Williams 

Donald Wilson 

Virgil Williams 

Williams and 
Sorenson 

Mrs. Ethel Welch 

Sam Wailes 

Emery E. Wilson 

Stanley Wallbank 

Warren & Greenwalt 

Russell Wilkins 

Art C. Yerby 

G. L. Young 

Hal J. Yeager 

B. L. Young 

H. W. Young 


IDAHO 


Georgorio Anchustegui 

E. B. Brush 

Fannie M. Budge 

Barthalomew Brothers 

J. E. Beus 

Chas. A. Cairns 

Henry R. Dursteler 

Lloyd C. and 
Roland R. Davis 

H. L. Finch & Sons 

Carl Glover 

E. L. Hennis 

Crist O. Hanlon 

James Laidlaw 

Martin Brothers 

Nielsen Brothers 

Mrs. C. B. Panting 

George R. Porter 

Pocatello Karakul 
Sheep Co. 

John W. Snook 

Charlotte Snook 

D. A. Taylor 

W. D. Taylor 

R. J. Thomas 

Thos Taylor Estate 

W. R. Taylor 

Louise Volweiller 

Wm. W. Williams 

Neil Wright 

Joe Yragui & Sons 


KANSAS 


Louis R. Andrasek 
C. O. Anderson 
Lon Adolph 

B. L. Anderson 
Raymond Adams 
Glen Arnold 

O. H. Andrew 
Bokus Andrasek 
J. A. Anderson 
F. L. Arnold 

C. E. Amerine 
L. P. Baxter 
Lester Burkhead 
John Brightop 
Henry Burt 


C, . Bucheisen 


Blakesley Livestock Co. 


H. D. Benton 

C. G. Baughn 
Warren W. Burk 
C. H. Briggs 
Roy A. Bretz 
Alex Barnett 

B. Baalman 

Lee Blank 

Ellis Boyd 

Viola L. Boulware 
Herman Burk 
Harry Barnett 
Elmer F. Barlow 
R. T. Beaty 
Lester Barnett 
Harold Bair 
Claude Connelly 
Robert Cook 

N. G. Cayton 
Dewey Council 
K. D. Crumly 

F. Y. Cott 

Will R. Christian 
Kenneth Colglozier 
Alfred Corder 
Inez Dailey 
George R. Daise 
Eugene Daise 

O, J. Downing 

F. B. Dawes 
William Delzeit 
A. E. Dougan 
Wm. Darnauer 
W. L. Dufur 

G. W. Daugherty 
Hubert Dobbs 
Howard Diedrich 
E. D. Dennis 

W. A. Engelhardt 
Ray Emil 

Keith Fortmeyer 
Wilson Fink 
Ernest L. Fink 
Garvey Farms 
Ralph Gfeller 

N. O. Green 
Wallace Gattshall 
Ruth Gee 

W. P. Goldsworth 


R. F. Goff 
Merrill Gauss 
Ben Gustafson 
Garden City 
Experiment Station 
G. M. Ranch 
Perry Gaskill 
R. R. Gilley 
Bruce Graham 
Gay Henry 
Dwight L. Hauptman 
Mrs. Clara Hayer 
H. Hanneman 
Mrs. Lola E. Hills 
O. M. Hull and Sons 
J D. Houck 
G. S. Henry 
Howard Holcomb 
R. H. Harper 
Nellie Henry 
Frank Hosik 
C. M. Harris 
Hitchcock and Query 
Paul Hollette 
Hanks & Gaskill 
C, O. Hubbard 
Perry E. Israel 
Wayne Jarvis 
Paul M. Johnson 
Lyle James 
Robert B. Johnson 
H. M, Jones 
Charles L. Julian 
J. W. Jacobs 
Curtis James 
Verle E. Johnson 
Chester James 
Charles King 
Floyd Kemp 
Alonzo J. Ketchum 
Cc. E. Klein 
James P. Krayca 
John Kropp, Jr. 
Herb Kortz 
Howard Knapp 
A. P. Kliewer 
Curtis Knudson 
Earl Kirby 
Charles Knapp 
Henry D. Kliewer 
Charles E. Knapp 





Louis Lohr 
Mrs. D. A. Long 
Howard Lahman 
Lester Ljungdahl 
John H, Lewis 
James L. Larsen 
Lenman and Taylor 
Cc. J. Lohman and 
and Cecil I. Lohma 
Clarence D, Luke 
Duke Lewallen 
Walter H. May 
Ray Miller 
Ben Morak 
Harry McCall 
Burl Montgomery 
E. E. Mulligan 
Irvin Mangels 
L. D. Morgan 
Francis D. McKinney 
R. R. McCall 
Willard Mayberry 
Floyd Moss 
Wm, T. Murray 
C. F. Moyer 


Medlin, Larson & Evans 


Roy R. and Monte 
M. Moore 
Sam Medford 
H,. A. Nicol 
Cloyd D. Nelson 
Henry Ohrman 
Otis Overholt 
Olson Ranch 
Mary L. Osborn 
Tom Potterf 
Herman Pankratz 
David Potterf 
Ralph Purcell 
Charlie Phipps 
Orville Pickett 
J. M. Philbrick 
Roy Query 
Ernest Robrahn 
Dale R. Rogers 
Otto Robben 
Glen Rogers 
Mrs. Iva Russell 
Geo. Ringsby 
Dan Rutledge 
Frank A. Rietcheck 


Bde Paul Baxter Dewey Gillispie Earl Kirby Elva F. Rohrbough 
C. F. With J. B. Yhiteaga E. B. Baehler Clarence Gould Ben Luken Wayne L. Rogers 
Ed Wolgram A D. Young and Son K. G. Benson L. A. Gfeller T. E. Lohr Mrs. S. E Ramsey 
J. F. Wilcox Albert E. Zink Ellis Boyd Homer T. Gee John A. Luken Rutledge and Sons 


THESE STEWAR] 


SHEARING MACHINES 


available for 1944, meet all requirements 





VB1 SHEARING 
MACHINE 


NEW V-BRACKET 


Uses stock-size belt, either V or Flat. Has the new 
Cork-lined Cone Clutch. 


E-B SHEARING 
HANDPIECE 








Has the new, im- 
proved V-Bracket 
described at right. 
Simple in design, com- 
pactand sturdyincon- 
struction, built for long 
years of service. Three 
types: —VB1 (66) and 
VB5 (42”), for perma- 
nent mounting, as shown, 






















Has the famous pat 
ented EB Tension Con 
trol that eliminates 
back-up, permits finest 
adjustment of tension 
Longer wear. . .less vibra 
tion . . . low upkeep cost 
Cuts smoother in hard sheep 


Uses stock Easy to handleand guide. The 


= can be operated from any EBR has the long-established 
= ae \% h. p. electric motor. The round crank ball. EBR, $13.95 


VB2 has 3 section jointed 
shaft for operation from any 
gasoline engine % h.p. or 
more. Can be used from rear 
ofa pick-up truck,the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 
All types have the latest 
Stewart EBR handpiece, 2 
combs, and 4 cutters. VBI, 
or VB5, $48.95. VB2, 
$56.95. 


The famous STEWART 
SHEARMASTER —fast, 
powerful, easy-to-use. 
For the smaller farm 
flock. New, extra-power- 
ful, ball-bearing motor 

right in the handle. 
New, improved E-B 
Tension Control. With 
the Universal, 110- 

120 V. motor, 2shear 
ing combs and 4 
cutters. No. 31, 
$27.45. 













Has the new-type pulley for either stock-size V-belt or Flat belt. 
One rope pulls it in or out of gear. Positive gear-shift every time 
—no drag/or lag at the start. Stops easily. No “‘back-up’’ that 
may disconnect the handpiece. Mount the V-Bracket in any posi- 
tion with the base either above or below the pulley or at any angle. 
Shifter-lever adjustable so rope works correctly under any position. 
Can be used as a single unit or built into any size multiple installa- 
tions you may desire. Adaptable to all types of hook-ups, electric 
motor, line shaft, or gasoline engine drive. G75BE, $15.00. 


Available 

with either 
2 or 3 section 
jointed shaft. 


Ideal for the 
average farm 
flock. 

Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City, 13 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Ww. J. Rhoads 

Gay E. Rohrbough 

L. C. Rutledge 

Martin Schmie 

Gerald Steele 

Martha Steele 

Glen Schrock 

Henry Shirley 

C. H, Smith 

Roy R. Smith 

Mrs. Mary Shelton 

E. K. Souders 

Jacob F. Schoendaller 

Wm. A. Smith 

Pearl Salmans 

Jake Schlichenmayer 

Lester Showalter 

Mart F. Smith 

Carl Spaeth 

Ludwig Schlepp 

Clyde Shurtz 

Frank Smith 

H. H. Sandy 

M. C. Steerman 

Floyd Smith 

Glen W. Schniffner 

Glenn Sipes and 
Wm. Sipes 

Pat Slattery 

Edgar L. Smith 

William Tubbs 

K. C. Thomas 

Leland Terrell 

Byron Taylor 

Harold Trail 

J. H. Titus 

L. J. Truman 

Rex Tovrea 

James W. Taylor 

Henry Teeter 

H. G. Tiedeman 

James W, Taylor 

Lawson Tucker 

Godfrey Uhlrich 

J. A. Victor 

Forrest Wilson 

David C. Weber 

D. E. Warner 

George Wolverton 

H, L. Wieland 

Wilbur Wolf 

T. H. Watters and 
C. J. Wadsworth 

Art S. Walz 

Harry Weishaar 


Frank Wilson 
Alvin J. Walters 


Bernard Ziegelmeier 
Antone Siegler 


MONTANA 
N. A. Warman 


NEBRASKA 


C. H. Aue 

Otto Aufrecht 
Elmer K. Anderson 
T. O. Arnett 

Floyd Altig 

John Abel 

Arthur Beeken 

B, N. Brooking 
Paul Blood 

Omer Beal 

Mrs. Edna Brown 
Vernon Bourlier 

J. L. Birdsall 
Anton Buddecke 

R. F. Buchanan 
Everett Benson 
Geo, Ballentine 
Ben Cross 

Paul Covington 
Bert F. Case 

H. L. Cross 

D. F. Chamberlain 
Lyle Dobson 

G, E. DeLancey 
Myron E. Dodson 
W. W. Downer & Sons 
Edward Evans 
Seott Evans 

John Faught 

F. J. Greathouse 
N. P. Gompert 

C. F, Greathouse 
Robert Garrard 
Edna L. Holaway 
Clifford Herboldsheimer 
Jesse A. Higgins 
Ed Hofstetter 

C. P. Herboldsheimer 
Cliff Holaway 
Dave Hilyard 

A. C. Hottell 

Roy Hilard 

R. E. Hendricks 
Jirdon & Lippincott 


April, 1944 


John R. Jirdon 
George Jung 
John A. Jessop 
Vernon Jones 

P. Johannes 
Jirdon and Heverman 
Jassen and Jirdon 
Albert Kraunsnick 
Wallace Kelly 

R. C. Kostman 
Leonard Kerchal 
Elwyn Krausnick 
Blood and Kelley 
C. M. Kellums 
Williah Likley, Jr. 
George Lindauer 
C. E. Leininger 
Earl N. Leger 

C. A, Linch 
Harold Ledingham 
Wm. Ledingham 
Chas. F. Lovelace 
John P. Lenhart 
Jack Munroe 
Edward J. Meier 
McClanahan & Reader 
E. L. Madden 
Albert Nelson 
James Nelson 

J. M. Nelson 

H. Orthengreen 
Osthoff Brothers 
M,. C. Olsen 
Harold Peterson 
Fred Peters, Jr. 
Joe Peregrine 

D. N. Plummer 
R. S. Pollard 
John Perlett 
Arnold B, Pankonin 
Keith M. Painter 
A. Painter 
Edwin F. Richards 
Harry Roberts 
Robert Sexson 
John C. Steele 

E. L. Sowerwine 
Wm. G. Smith 
Shepard & Son 
Harry Stahla 
Raymond Stuart 
Gladys Swanson 
P. A. Southwick 
Alva Stephenson 
Fred Stanfield 


Torrington Feeding Co, 


Clarence O. Taylor 

Edwin Thompson 

Travis and Wentz 

Thomas Brothers 
and Flock 

Lester Van Pelt 

Delva Exum and 
W. G. Wilder 

Gus Wendt 

J. B. Williams 

V. K. Welch 

Joe Welch 

S. B. Whitley 

F. E. Willaughby 

Andrew Younker 

Elmer Youngland 

Dan Young 


NEVADA 
Raymond Parus 
NEW MEXICO 


Philip Bibo 
H. M. Brimhall 
Reed Burton 
Tom Brown 
G. C. Crites 
H. C. Crane 
Walter Crockett 
Thaine A. Carver 
Lester Colyer 
Roy G. Dalpia 
Goldie Frame 
L. S. Garcia 
Toney Gomez 
Sterling Harris 
Reuben M. Heflin 
John S. Hotchkiss 
Ernest Hawkins 
Geo. A. Jackson 
Ricardo Jaquez 
E. T. Jaquez 
C. J. Leierer 
Jake M. Lujan 
Robert Lane 
A. E. LePlatt 
J. G. Littrell 
Donald T. Martin 
F. D. McClure 
Charles R. Moore 
J. R. Moore 
Glen McLain 
Danie] and Refugio 
Munoz 
Severo Padilla 
Rafael Padilla 


Manuel Pacheco Carl Riecke W. L. Thurston “Charles R. Ivey 
Julian Padilla L. B, Sayre A. D. Weatherly Floyd E. Music 
Manuel Padilla Frank W. Sullivan E. C. Winsor - 


Earl Riecke Charles E. Thierry ae ee 


C. T. Rice Kendall Turpin OKLAHOMA W. A. Spencer 
Carl, C. C., and W. G. Thomas R. J. Stafford and 
Earl Rieck A, V. Tietjen A. C. Foreman Clovis Stafford 





ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








MONCREIFFE 
CORRIEDALES AND HAMPSHIRES 


I have sold all my Corriedale ewes which were for sale dur- 
ing the present season. Will take orders for 1944. 


I have for sale Corriedale yearling and ram lambs, stud 


and range, registered or eligible for registry, at reasonable 
prices. 


Have kept only 150 extreme top stud Hampshire ewes from 
which to breed extra choice stud rams. 


POLO RANCH 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Owner 
Frank Swenson, Shepherd and Manager 


BIG HORN, WYOMING 



















A GOOD CUP O’COFFEE 
DESERVES THE FINER FLAVOR 
OF MORNING MILK! 













Tastes Better 


Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 
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OREGON 


S. E. Henderson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Irvin Davis 
Ed Hand 
Charles Waters 
J. T. Williams 
Earl Yeager 


TEXAS 


J. E. Adams 

V. Askew 

Robert Allerkamp 
Alexander & Peebles 
Pete Alarcon 
American Angora Goat 
Breeders Assn. 

A, L. Brown 

T. R. Brite 

Bluff Creek Ranch Co. 
E. J. Benson 
Herbert Barth 

C, A. Brotherton 
Louis Briggs 

Ike Billings 

Mary Louise Beidler 
Otto Bartel 
Herbert Brown 
Birdie G.Brotherton 
C. F. Briggs 

C. W. Biermann 

J. F. Beidler 

J F. Barrett 

A. D. Brown 

A. R, Brotherton 
B. L. Briggs 
Benson & McSpadden 
B F. Beckett 

Roy Barksdale 

Roy Brown and 
Phil L. Newell 

R. C. Courtney 

A. R, Cauthorn 

E. L. Clare 

Chas C. Canon 
Virgil Cauthorn 
Robert Cauthorn, Jr. 
O, R. Davis 

Emery L. Davis 
Jack Davenport 
Ed C. Daniel 

Ned Dunbar 

B. H. Dissler 

F. M, Deaton 
Herman Dietert 
Rudy Doebbler 
Eddie Djetert 
Donald L. Duncan 
Rubin Doebbler 

J. DePuy & Son 
Paul Esser 

Paul Edwards 
Arthur Esser 

T. C. Engelke 
Elwin Earwood 

T. E. Everett 
Walker Epperson 
Gus Enkelke 
Fannie Everett 

A. J. Eckart 

Otto Flach 

J. H. Fisher 

Aug S. Faltin 
Clarence Flach 
Mrs. Emma Fischer 
Albert Faltin 

Chris Flach 

R. W. Faust 

Joe D. Forester 
Arthur Flach, Jr. 
Chester Faltin 

Dr. Geraud 

James Gobble 

Geo, Geaslin 

J. Morris Goforth 
Chas Gass 

Mrs. Elsie Goehmann 
Joe Gurley 

M. H. Goode 

Guinn & Seale Co. 
F. R. Grube 

Mrs. S. E. Gurley 
J. A Griffith 
Lucius Hinds 
Herff Land Co. 

E. E. Heidrich 
Mrs. J. L. Hankins 
Jno. H. Harding 
Morris K, Holekamp 
Levi Hinds 

Henry Henning 
Homer L. Hess 
Jess L. Hankins 
Walter Haufler 


R. W. and Anale Hodge 


Frank Hinde 
Hubert Heinen 
Lowell Hankins 
C. L. Hancock 
Wm. Hage 
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Hinson & Stumberg 
Lillian Henderson 
Arthur Heinen 

J. O. Hankins 

E. F, Hauser 

Horse Mt. Ranch Co. 
R. G. Holekamp 

A. D. Horn 

Mrs. Elsie Honeycutt 
Joe Hutto 

Boyd C. Holmes 
Ernst Ingenhuett 

J. W. Ingram 

Edgar Kneupper 
Albert Keidel 

King Brothers 
Martin King 

Ernst Kutzer 

Dr. Victor Keidel 
Will Kovarik 

Robert Lindner 
Robert W. Love 
Gus H. Lindner 
Cam Longley 

Wm. Lich 

James H. Logan 
Clarence Matter 
Gilbert Marshall 

A. F. Mills 

Mrs. Sue Mayfield 
Herbert Marquart 
J. C. Mayfield, Jr. 
Ernest Marquart 

Lee Martin 

W. W. McCutchen 
Holmes Moss 

James E. Mills 

Tol Murrah 

Chas Moldenhauer 
McNeely & McNeely 
Mrs. Ethel Murrah 
H. J. Y. Mills, Jr. 
McDowell Ranch Co. 
H. Mueller 

W. O. Mills 

Jeff Moore 

Walter V. Morris 
Nolan & Postell 

E. B. Newman 

Dee and Geo. Newton 
Geo, E. Neuman 
Loys Newman 
Ernest Nurenberger 
I. B. Newman 

O. O. O’Bryant 

John Palmer 

Whit Parham 

W. E. Pope 

Emil Petsch 
Raymond Quigg 

R. L. Roberts 
Marvin Ratliff 
Therrell Rose 
Cc. C. & R. C. 
Pat Rose 

T. H. & J W. Rawls 
Frank Rose 

N. O. Ratliff 
Willie Rust 

R. R. Russell 

Paul Rosenaw 
Alfred Rosenaw 

A. F. Roquermore 
Louis B. Romero 
Alex Spenrath 

G. C. Slator 

Clyde Sellers, Jr. 
W. C. Scott 

Henry Schladoer 

H. W. Sparks 

T. M. Shelby & Sons 
Clyde Sellers 
Chester Schwethelm 
Mrs. Chas Schilling 
R. P. Smith, Jr. 

E. P, Sherrod 
Erhard Seidensticker 
R W. Sellers 

Mrs. O. Schellhase 
Roy Smith 

Sens Brothers 

Alex Seidensticker 
Chas Schmidt 

Dr. Joe I, Sanders 
Edgar Stieler 
Eugene Stieler 

Max Spenrath 

S. L. Stumberg. Jr. 
Mrs. Alf Stieler 
Adolf Stieler 

S. L. Stumberg 
Hilmar Stieler 
Stadler & Frerich 


Robson 


oo 


Chas Stringfellow, Jr. 


Fritz Stieler 

S. Stapp 

H. J. Taft 

Geo. A. Turner 
Geo, Tomlinson 
Tidwell & Keley 
Paul Turney 
August Vogt 

S. L. Vineent 

B. E. Wilson & Co. 


Roy Willman 

White Brothers 

W. R. Whitehead 

F. H. Whitehead 

L. J. & L. B. Wardlaw 
B. E. Wilson 

L. C Wiggans 

John R. Watts 

P. A. Wyatt 

Winnie Lou Whitehead 


F. C. Whitehead 

G. B. Winters 

Robert Wiedenfeld 
Whitehead & Wardlaw 
W. B. Whitehead 
Wardlaw Brothers 

H. M. Wilson, Est. 
Mrs. John Williams 
Edwin Wiedenfeld 

L. D. Whitehead 
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SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


SHEEP 


American Corriedale Assn. 

American & Delaine Merino Record Assn. 
American Hampshire Sheep Assn. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn. 
American Shropshire Registry Assn. 
American Southdown Breeders Assn. 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


Corriedale, Inc. 
M. Moncreiffe 
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National Corriedale Sheep Assn. 
National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 


Houghton Wool Co. 


WOOL 


Idaho Falls Animal Products Co. 


Idaho Hide and Tallow Co, 
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B. F. Ware Hide Co. 
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Geo, R. Whitehead 

Mrs. L. B. Wardlaw 

M. F. Wirtz 

Dean S. White 

Walter E. Wirtz 

Ernest Yoas 

Carl Yoas 

Francis & Mary 
Cox Yoas 

J. P. Yoas Estate 

Z. A. Zinsmeister 

H. H. Zinsmeister 


UTAH 


Adney Sisters 
Andrus Brothers 
Bergeson Brothers 
H. C. Butler 
E,. W. Burton 


Birch Creek Ranch Co. 


N. W. Bullen 
Deseret Livestock Co. 
J. Lynn Esplin 

E. B. Glover 

Frank Hislop 
Hatch Bros. Co. 
Heber J. Hancock 
Frank Heise 

J. A. Little 

John C. Miller 
Jesse Miller 

Lewis Wells Marriott 
E. E. Marriott 

J. D. Marriott 
James L. Miller 

N. J. Meagher 
Arlie J. Murry 

C. F. Moore 

J. L. Maleolm 
Romulo Ortego 

Edd E. Provonsha 
Eugene Peterson 
Elmer Parker 
Steve Protoppas 
Willard Peterson 
Lorenzo C. Peterson 
George Pullos 

Geo. Q. Spencer 
William Taylor 


WYOMING 


E. W. Astle 
Everett Anderson 
A. W. Bittinger 
Edwin Bentley 
C. A. Berry 
Tom R. Bennett 
A. H. Barkman 
Pete Butkovich 
Jenieve Bugher 
John D. Boyd 
Claude Byler 
Roy L. Bloxom 
Peter Buckley 
Burnett Livestock Co. 
R. W. Braziel 
Frank C. Bosler 
Henry R. Brown 
Everett Campbell 
Hugh D. Cook 
Leon Cook 
R. A. Carr 
Fred Cross 
Jerry Chaha 
E. J. Calder 
H. J. Cully 
Frank M. Croonberg 
L. D. Dickinson 
Harold R. Dumbrill 
William Davis 
Oscar Deal 
F. H, Davidson 
Earl Dillinger and 
John P. Scott 
Pauline Donahue 
Conrad Eisenach 
Eli Eades 
Mary J. Etzel 
Chas Entsler 
Leonard Exstrom 
Bernard Etchamendy 
Mabel E. Fowler 
Henry Frererick 
Noble Fulton 
Howard M. Fox 
Walter B. Fadden 
Miles H, Gardner 
Emery Gariepy 
A. J. Goodwater 
Ed Greenwald 
Orr W. Garber 
Gerald Greaser 
Roy Higginson 
Fred P. Hansen 
M. O. Hibbard 
C. F. Haigler 
James Herzog 
Elwood Hanson 
Andrew Hanson 


Lester W. Higby 
Verl Hebdon 
Andy Holderman 
J. H. Hanaway 
H. J. Humphreys 
Mrs. Frank Holderma 
Martin Hibbard 
Mike Hoolahan 
Hacker Brothers 
Hammond and Sons 
G. J. Hertzler 
P. L. Jessop 
Owen Jensen 
Leroy Johnson 
Anthony Joyce 
Cecil A. Johnson 
T. L. Johnson 
Johnson & Johnson 
Conrad Johnson 
Harry Julian 
Raymond W. Kothoba 
J. D. Kylanders 
Pete Keenan 
Clyde Kuskee 
Cc. B. Krepps 
Dillon Koons 
Conrad Kauffman 
King Bros. Co. 
Lena A. Leath 
A. E, Larsen 
John E. Latenser 
Chas. E. Lawrence 
Charles O, Lyon 
Charles Lester 
Jean Landa 
Frank Mead 
Elgin M. Miller 
J. W. Miller 
Santiago Michelena 
Howard McClurg 
Louis Manewal 
Louis Maloin 
Orlande McIntire 
R. B. Marquiss 
Paul H. Miller 
Mr. Marble and 
R. J. Artese 
Dial Moss 
J. P. Markley 
John J. McGill 
E. H,. Norman 
B. A. Nelson 
Ollie Newton 
Narval Brothers 
Perry Osborn 
Joe Osborn 
Carl Oedekoven 
C. W. Palm 
W. H. Perue 
Paul Pilch 
Paul Pitch 
Clyde R. Perue 
Lawrence Prager 
. L. Pauly 
Chas. A. Ploesser 
Earl J, Rush 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl 


Rodieck 
Virgil R. Reel & 
G. H. Buggenum 


Arthur Roebling 

R. F, Rosenberger 

Fermin Reculusa 

Virgil R. Reel 

Clair B. Stickley & Sons 

Martin Stuhr 

Melvin Stephenson 

John P. Smith 

Clair B. Stickley 

Ben W. Smith 

Harry Swenson 

Swan, McManus and 
W. R. Wright 

Elmer H. Shober 

Forest Study 

J. D. Sampson 

Rollie A. Stickley 

Hial D. Streeter 

All Sherwood 

Antone Silva 

E. L, Stevenson 

E. J. Tonkin 

Roy Tays 

Ray Thomas 

W. L. Tays & Sons 

Robert L. Tanner 

James W. Taylor 

William Thomas 

Vivian Urruty 

University of Wyoming 

Oral W. Vance 

Don Wilkins 

W. W. Walther 

Tom Wilson 

Don Wilkins 

Albert B. Wells 

J. K. Willsie 

Ed Wagner 

Joe T, Washut 

J. S. Woosley & Son 

Widman and White 

Marvin Young 

C. S. Yeik 


The National Wool Grower 
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from a farm boy’s letter to 
his big soldier bruther 


An American ranch boy in Europe knows the 
words of this letter from home by heart. He 
feels good inside because it tells him the folks 
back home are doing their best to help him 
— by getting all the extra work done — even 
-though he isn’t there to lend a hand. 

‘The production of beef and other meat is 
a mighty important war job. Meat keeps 
John and all the other American fighting men 
fit for the hardships of battle. Meat provides 
proteins and vitamins for home-froni workers 
who are keyed to peak production of the 
things John needs. 

Swift & Company is proud to share with 
livestock growers in the production, prepara- 
tion, and delivery of meat. With plants and 
marketing facilities throughout the country. 
nation-wide meat packers help distribute 
meat efficiently and effectively. 

And we have diversified our business 
through the development of many by-prod- 
ucts and related products which fit naturally 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK-BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 
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into our business. This is important, for it 
means that none of the livestock grower’s war 
effort is lost. 

Farmers will confirm that there is never a 
year when all types of farming pay, never a 
year when all lose. So it is with us. When some 
departments make money, others show a loss, 
But through diversification, new markets for 
new products are developed, and improved 
outlets provided for the grower’s cash crops. 





SWIFT & COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
Although Sunft & Company processes over 
6% billion pounds of livestock and other farm 
products a year, net profits from ALL sources 


werage but a fraction of a penny a pound 











Please fee! free to ask us for the use of the 
following films: 
“A Nation’s Meat” 
“Cows and Chickens, U.S.A.” 
**Livestock and Meat” 
































HELP! HELPER, HELP! 


tockmen, with the shortage of man- 
power you are going to have a heck 
of a time to get your work done this 
year. You will be glad to have some- 
one help take the load off of your 
shoulders, more so if you know that 
the fellow can do the job better than 
you can. 








When you are ready to sell your 
livestock, hand it over to your com- 
mission man and he'll get you the 
most dollars. He is a highly-trained 
expert who works for a comparative- 
ly small fee. 


The salesmen at the Chicago 
Union Stock Yard are tops in their 
business. They can find the buyer 
who pays the highest price for your 
animals on the world’s largest live- 
stock market. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 
























































